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THE CRUCIFIXION oF JESUS CHRIST IS AT ONCE THE 
central crime of man’s history and the center of all his 
hopes. The destinies of nations have pivoted upon the 
cross, and the humblest souls have found peace in its 
shadow. The great argument for the faith it symbolizes 
rests upon the personal experience of the myriads who 
have appropriated its benefits. This remains the incon- 
trovertible testimony to its power, despite all efforts to 
deny or explain away the redemptive work that was 
finished upon it. The plain man who has received the 
pardon gained through it and is living the regenerated 
life it made possible may not be able to express these 
experiences in philosophic terms, but they abide as un- 
shakable truths in his consciousness. Yet in some 
fashion he must testify to the change that has come into 
his life. 

So, too, the scholarly Christian finds himself im- 
pelled to bear witness to the springs of all his endeavor 
to expound the truth. For this reason there must ever 
be new sermons, new articles, new books, upon that 
climax on Calvary. Possibly this is one of the reasons 
why Dr. Poteat’s study of The Death of Jesus will be 
found not only persuasive but attractive. 
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He does not evade or soften the stern fact with which 
he deals, but at the very outset affirms that, “Whether 
we like it or not, the death of Jesus in its relation to sin 
is the center of the Christian religion.” After some 
preliminary remarks upon the place of the death of 
Christ in modern preaching, he takes it up as an event, 
as a deed, and as a doctrine. 

Under the doctrinal aspect of Christ’s death Dr. 
Poteat seeks so to interpret it that it will “furnish a 
solution of the mind of Christ in the experience of 
dying,” “preserve the character of God, His holiness, 
and the integrity of the moral universe,” and “yield an 
explanation of the sense of the forgiveness of sin in 
Christian experience.” The broad yet searching char- 
acter of the paper will be seen from this outline, and, 
though the treatment cannot here be exhaustive, it is 
both illuminating and suggestive, so that it should add 
to the satisfaction and strengthen the testimony of the 
believer, while it may well at least give pause to those 
who would ignore or belittle the death of our Lord and 
seek to make of His religion naught but a moral cult. 


It IS DEEPLY SIGNIFICANT THAT THINKERS ARE 
giving an ever greater amount of attention to matters 
of the spirit as distinguished from those of the intellect. 
The psychologist is studying with the theologian the 
mysteries of the inmost human consciousness in its re- 
sponse to the divine. Such investigation would seem 
to have a rather humbling effect, for the best writers are 
showing a disposition to forego precise definition and 
formula, and to emphasize the fact that we are capable 
of very real and momentous experiences that are beyond 
demonstration and even description. Hence they in- 
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cline to confine themselves to the clearly discernible 
reactions of our human nature to spiritual forces. The 
very word spirit is coming into its own through an en- 
deavor to rescue it from a great welter of ideas that 
lower its meaning and to restore it to its loftiest asso- 
ciations. 

All this is illustrated by Rev. R. Birch Hoyle in 
Spirit in Ezekiel’s Writings and Experience. In the 
course of his opening remarks upon the widely varied 
use of the word and the difficulty of defining it, he states 
that the prophet Ezekiel was “one of the first of tutors 
in the ways of the Spirit,” and proceeds to show the 
extent and significance of this prophet’s contribution to 
the subject. It is pointed out that Ezekiel covered 
about all the varieties of thought concerning “spirit” 
that occur in the Old Testament, and, moreover, pre- 
eminently among the Hebrew prophets he prepared 
for its great unveiling in the New. 

Mr. Hoyle indicates the slowly enlarging idea of 
spirit in men’s minds, as it advanced from early vague- 
ness and misconception. Ezekiel used the word to con- 
note more clearly than ever the divine power at work. 
It is also shown why the other prophets avoided the use 
of the term “spirit” to describe what moved them, 
while Ezekiel gives it a prominent place in his own ex- 
perience. In fact, we are told that he really rescues the 
word from its dim and even superstitious popular mean- 
ing and “recaptures” it for religion. : 

The latter part of the paper is devoted to the place 
of “spirit” in Ezekiel’s prophecy itself, especially in 
connection with four great doctrines: God’s omni- 
presence, human individuality, regeneration, and resur- 
rection and immortality. 
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THE WAYS THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE CAME INTO 
being is a subject of constant study. This is especially 
true of the New Testament. All this interest is to the 
advantage of the Scriptures, for it not only stimulates 
scholarly investigation in the first place, but it also 
spreads among the laity a larger knowledge of the times 
and conditions out of which came these writings. This is 
a field, however, in which there is naturally much temp- 
tation toward conjecture, so that there is demanded an 
exceptionally careful scrutiny of data and unusually 
cautious judgment in their interpretation. 

Dr. A. T. Robertson, known in our own land and 
abroad as one of the very foremost authorities on the 
Greek New Testament, has contributed to these pages 
in the past, among other things, several studies based 
on the original text, and in the present issue writes 
upon The Autographs of the New Testament. In this 
brief article he does not go into great detail upon any 
textual problem, but touches in a helpful and informing, 
as well as very readable, way upon certain items in con- 
nection with the production of certain books, particu- 
larly Paul’s Epistles. 

It is shown why certain passages emphasize the fact 
that the production was actually an autograph copy by 
Paul himself, and the mechanical problems that had to 
be faced by a writer of that age are touched upon. With 
America using some eight million tons of paper a year, 
it is easy to forget what writing meant in a time when 
paper as we know it was unknown. Some of the other 
items dealt with here are Paul’s lost epistles, the circula- 
tion of his letters, the question of Paul’s “large letters” 
in Galatians, a distinction between “letters” and “epis- 
tles,” Paul’s qualifications as a writer, and the work of 
an amanuensis. 
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WHAT ARE THE QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN THE PRESENT 
theological controversy? Now and then there have 
been attacks, centering chiefly on this or that doctrine, 
precipitated by a heresy case or some other occurrence, 
and involving but a small portion of the church. But 
the present situation has taken the form of a general 
action—fighting along the whole line. Nearly every 
doctrine that makes Christianity what it is has come 
under the fire of modern rationalism, while the 
church’s great work of giving the world the Gospel 
of redemption suffers accordingly. It is not out of 
place to summarize the points involved in this religious 
battle which has attracted the attention of the world 
as well as the church. 

Dr. Junius B. Remensnyder has been for over 
forty years a Lutheran pastor in New York, having 
but recently retired from the active pastorate, and has 
had exceptional opportunities to study the progress of 
Modernism and to observe its practical effect. In the 
article, As to Present Perplexities, he seeks to indicate 
those things in Christian faith and practice which ad- 
vanced intellectualism would discard as untrue and 
outworn. He reminds us that these attacks are noth- 
ing new in history and refers to the importance of 
the matters at issue, and then takes up the several 
questions themselves—revelation and the authority of 
the Scriptures, the relation of religion and science, the 
claims of faith and reason, the supernatural, the Virgin 
Birth, the Atonement, the Resurrection, the creeds, 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The very enumeration of these things as being 
under fire should make serious the leaders of evangeli- 
cal Christianity, for, while the truth cannot be over- 
thrown, individuals may be led far astray. 
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THE BOOKS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE INCLUDE SEVERAL 
of the most important that have recently appeared. The 
reviewers have accordingly devoted great care to their 
task. The titles covered this time are: 


The Epistle to the Hebrews.—Moffatt. 
The Pastoral Epistles.—Lock. 

The Character of Paul.—Jefferson. 

One Generation to Another.—Kirk. 

The New Decalogue of Science—Wiggam. 
Theological Education in America.—Kelly. 


R. M. K. 


™ 


THE DEATH OF JESUS! 


By Epwin M. Poreat, Shanghai College 


Tue Fact without the Word is dumb. The Word without 
the Fact is empty. [Forsyth: The Work of Christ, p. 47.] 

The Christian Religion revolves round two focal points, 
Holiness and Redemption. . . . it is the religion of redemp- 
tion because it is the religion of forgiveness. [A. Harnack: The 
Atonement in Modern Religious Thought, p. 107.] 

I believe in the redemption of the Soul through faith in for- 
giveness, Nov. 25, 1863. Pardon alone conciliates the spotless 
purity of perfection with the infinite pity due to weakness; that 
is to say, it preserves and defends the idea of holiness, while 
giving full scope to that of love. [Amiel: Journal, April 15, 
1870. ] 

This is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for 
many for the remission of sins [Matt. 26:28]. 

The robes of the saints “are white because they have been 
washed in blood” [Henry M. Alden: A Study of Death, p. 5]. 


AmieEL’s Journal carries the following entry for Au- 
gust 15, 1871: “Reread, for the second time, Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jésus, in the sixteenth popular edition. | 
The most characteristic feature of this analysis of Chris- 
tianity is that sin plays no part at all in it. Now, if 
anything explains the success of the Gospel among men, 
it is that it brought them deliverence from sin—in a 
word, salvation. A man. . . is bound to explain a 
religion seriously, and not to shirk the very centre of his 
subject. This white marble Christ is not the Christ 
who inspired the martyrs and has dried so many tears. 
The author lacks moral seriousness, and confounds 
nobility of character with holiness. He speaks as an 


1 All rights reserved. 
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artist conscious of a pathetic subject, but his moral 
sense is not interested.” 

It would seem that many writers in their study of 
Christianity have followed Renan in shirking the very 
center of the subject. Whether we like it or not, the 
death of Jesus in its relation to sin is the center of the 
Christian religion.? Professor J. R. Seeley in a notable 
passage’ in which he compares Socrates and Christ 
says: ‘Those who fix their eyes on the Sermon on the 
Mount . . . and disregard Christ’s life, his death and 
resurrection commit the same mistake in studying 
Christianity that the student of Socratic philosophy 
would commit if he studied only the dramatic story of 
his (the philosopher’s) death.” What sympathetic 
reader can read the last pages of the Phaedo without 
tears? Yet no one who reads ever thinks of ascribing 
special meaning to the death of Socrates. His teach- 
ings were the source of his influence over men—*an 
intellectual influence upon thought—” whereas the 
influence of Jesus was and is “a personal influence upon 
feeling,” an influence which streams directly from His 
Cross. 

For fifty years now, attention has been focused on 
the teachings of Jesus, and we cannot be too grateful for 
the scholarship and the insight which have been brought 
to bear in this field. We know the mind of Jesus better 
than ever before, and we hear a great deal about his 
“principles” and their “applications.” Earlier genera- 
tions, and particularly the New Testament era, thought 
of Him as primarily the Redeemer, His teachings being 

?Cf. The Victory of God, by James Reid: “We do not see Christ 
clearly till we see him in relation to sin. In the last resort He has to do 
with our sin, not with our failure; with the world’s evil, not with its suf- 
fering; with the redemption of humanity, not with its reformation; with 


a new heart, not with a better world.’ (P. 76.) 
% Ecce Homo, p. 76. 
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incidental to that career. Many writers today shift 
the emphasis to His teachings and find His redemptive 
ministry in the comprehensiveness and penetration of 
these rather than in His death. A pendulum would 
not be a pendulum if it did not swing from one extreme 
to the other, but the pendulum is not a proper symbol 
of truth, however well it may represent the oscillations 
of the human mind in apprehending truth. Truth is 
rather a sphere revolving in an orbit and 


After last returns the first, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched. 


There are many indications that the first interpre- 
tations of Christ, and particularly of His death, are 
returning, as they must return if the sphere of Truth 
is to remain a sphere and keep its orbit. Am I wrong 
in thinking that preachers, especially in Great Britain, 
while avoiding with distinct aversion theories of the 
atonement, are again coming to grips with the fact of 
the death of Jesus and its meaning? One finds books 
like Denney’s Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation 
(1917) and Forsyth’s Justification of God (1917), and 
others in this field, deeply pondered. At the recent 
spring meetings (1924) of the Baptists in Great 
Britain there was a paper on The Death of Jesus, fol- 
lowed by discussion. Even the avowedly liberal group 
of theologians, while insisting that “the older explana- 
tions of Atonement seem to sink below the level of the 
best secular morality of today,” yet go on to say: “The 
Christian Gospel is the great need of this generation 
as of St. Paul. And to us, as to him, it is a gospel of 
salvation and atonement.’”* 

At the threshold of our study Professor Glover 


‘Streeter: Foundations, p. 334 f. 
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lifts a warning finger: “A man who supposes that he 
can speak with any adequacy of the death of Jesus is 
simply not thinking about it at all.”® Professor Glover 
is certainly right in insisting that we must reconceive 
(“rethink” is his word) the meaning of our current 
religious vocabularly if the central realities are not to 
elude us entirely. 

I propose the following three divisions of this paper: 
The Death of Jesus as an Event, as a Deed, and as a 
Doctrine. 


I 


All our sources unite in affirming His death. A car- 
penter named Jesus, from Nazareth, was put to death 
in Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate. The method of 
His execution was crucifixion, a slow torture to which 
no Roman citizen could be subjected, and which was 
reserved for provincials and slaves. He must have been 
a considerable person, for His death had a remote rever- 
beration in the pages of a Roman historian, Tacitus. 
Another historian, a Greek, who, Sir W. M. Ramsay 
says, measures up to the standard of Thucydides,° 
describes (Acts 25:19) the perplexity of a Roman 
governor in handling a certain prisoner whose crime 
when he had investigated it turned out to be some con- 
viction of his about this same dead Jew. Moreover, it 
has come to pass—how we need not now inquire—that 
business transactions, the public documents of all na- 
tions, and private letters, even to the most intimate ex- 
changes of absent lovers, bear in their dates a tribute 
to Him. It is simple narrative to say that He lifted ° 
empires off their hinges and changed the course of his- 
tory for all mankind. There has been preserved through 


5 Jesus in the Experience of Men, p. 52. 
° Luke the Historian in the Light-of Research, p. 42. 
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nineteen centuries what archeology would call con- 
temporary evidence of His death and of a special 
significance attached to it; I refer to baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as practiced by the Christian church. 
Thus we of today look back upon an event as firmly set 
in history as the founding of Rome, the death of Soc- 
rates or the career of Mohammed. 

Those who came up to it from the other side and 
were eyewitnesses of the tragedy saw it from many 
points of view. 

The old priest Annas, high priest of avarice, monop- 
olist, profiteer, grafter, who had made the temple a mar- 
ket place, a den of robbers,’ whose pocket nerve Jesus 
had touched three years before, when He drove the trad- 
ers from the courts of His Father’s House—Annas had 
the first taste of the intoxicating cup and he drained it to 
the dregs as he saw the young fanatic pass out of his 
courtyard with His hands tied behind His back. 

Caiaphas, politician, opportunist, dispenser of final 
wisdom, sure that one man was not to be thought of 
when the interests of the nation were at stake, coldly 
counselled to put the Galilean adventurer out of the way 
lest trouble arise with Rome. 

Pilate, annoyed at another outbreak of these pestif- 
erous Jews and hopeless of ever knowing what it was 
all about, was yet interested and perplexed by the 
strange behavior of his victim. Honest impulses stirred 
within him when he saw the low scheming of the prose- 
cutors. Surely a harmless lunatic need not be put to 
death, and he tried to secure the release of “the King 
of the Jews.” 

The men who drove the spikes and lifted the cross 
in place had never handled so silent a sufferer. They 


™David Smith: The Days of His Flesh, p. 464. 
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were accustomed to this business and would not have 
been surprised at the most horrible outcries and curses 
on His enemies. As it was, He was but one more 
criminal who was getting what He deserved, and they 
quickly turned to gamble for His clothes. 

What must be said of His friends? The whitest 
soul they ever knew, the truest heart, the deepest mind, 
the faultless man, the Prince of Israel, the Son of God. 
Every item in this count made it impossible for them 
to believe such an end could be. He had tried hard to 
forewarn them; but toward the last, in the Garden, it 
became clear to them He was following a clue they 
could not get hold of, a point of light they could not 
see. And when the tragedy befell and His chin dropped 
upon His breast they were struck blind and dumb. 
Amazement seized them, and in a horror of great dark- 
ness they returned from the scene. 

From every point of view the death of Jesus was 
accompanied by every imaginable aggravation of 
cruelty. And when one remembers who He was, what 
He had done, and His silence through the ordeal, it be- 
comes the most terrible indictment of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. “The best of men met the worst of 
fates and succumbed, and God said nothing and did 
nothing.” “The most tragic, the most portentous occur- 
rence of all man’s aching, bloody, and tragic history 
is the death of Christ; it is not only the most monstrous, 
but ... . it is the most criminal thing that was ever 
done in the career of humanity; it outweighs in gravity 
and in wickedness all that man or nations have done or 
can do.”* Here was “a darkness beyond all eclipse,” 
“a victory of God’s foes, another and a tremendous case 
of the world crushing the good and the just, another 


*The Justification of God, p. 224 and p. 153 f. 
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case of the soul’s defeat by fate.”® So G. Stanley Hall 
can write, the. progressive humiliation of Jesus culmi- 
nated “in his realization that he was absolutely forsaken 
of God and man, that his cause was hopelessly lost, that 
there was no future for it or for him, that he had been 
a fool;” and “when the tomb closed upon Jesus’ broken 
body all he had said and stood for seemed folly and mad- 
ness, and all who had believed on him seemed convicted 
of fatuous delusion.”*® Thus God in whom He believed 
is proved by His death either impotent or indifferent— 
that is, no God! 


Il 


The above aspect of His death as an event is wholly 
changed when we contemplate it as a deed—His deed. 
We see that He who had the best right to complain of 
the world’s treatment of Him" did not complain. When 
we see this we are driven to seek for explanation; and 
we find it in His own clear apprehension of His death 
as a deed which He had set out to accomplish, and which 
He did accomplish in a triumph of trust in God and 
love for man unapproached in all the annals of time. 
The event, which looked at as an event is so ghastly 
and sordid, must now be looked at as His deed. The 
course things took in Jerusalem was precisely the course 
He foresaw. 

It is not necessary to assemble here the numerous 
indications in our recerds that He deliberately chose the 
way of the cross.’ During His last six months with 
the Twelve He repeatedly told them that He was to. be 


®The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 68. , 

” Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, p. 426f. Dr. Hall in subse- 
quent pages gives a larger interpretation of the event. 

u Of, The Justification of God, p. 127. 

2 Of. MacKintosh: Historic Theories of Atonement, Chap. 111, for 
example. 
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killed, and killed in Jerusalem. We are told that they 
did not understand—which is a way of saying that they 
simply did not believe what He said. It was incredible 
because, from their point of view, it was impossible, a 
direct contradiction of the conviction they had reached 
that He was the Messiah. 

Nothing is plainer than that He could have avoided 
the last visit to Jerusalem if He had chosen to do so. 
If He had remained away we may well believe that the 
chief priests would not have sought Him out; on the 
contrary it would have been a relief to them to feel that 
He had disappeared from the capital for good. And 
why did He not stay away, may we not ask, if, as some 
writers are saying these days, we can dispense with His 
Person—His life and death and resurrection, now that 


criticism has uncovered for us His teachings in their 


pristine impressiveness? Why did He not retire to a 
safe retreat and write out His thoughts in incomparable 
treatises, taking a full lifetime in which to do this, tarry- 
ing meanwhile in the bosom of a circle of devoted fol- 
lowers and students,** and finally borne by them, like 
Robert Browning’s Grammarian-philosopher, up some 
clear rockrimmed mountain height for burial: 
Here’s the top-peak. . : 
Here—here’s the place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 


No, writers who identify Christianity with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
have not only abandoned Paul, but the Synoptists as 
well, and of course John (6: 44-45). For our Lord’s 


* Of. Eece Homo, p. 220 (Everyman’s Library edition). 


or 
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foresight of His death appears not only in specific pre- 
dictions but also in allusions, like that to the taking away 
of the bridegroom, at which time His happy friends 
will have cause to fast; like the reference to Jerusalem 
as the prophet-killer. And when He makes the first 
specific reference to it (Matt. 16: 21-26) '* He already 
sees not death only but violent death—“be killed”— 
and that by crucifixion. AIl this lay in His mind as 
necessary. Again and again the imperative words 
“must suffer” occur. And though the story shows that He 
held on His way not without strain (“I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished !”—Luke 12: 50), He yet interpreted the 
cross as within the will of God for Him. “Let this cup 
pass away from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt” (Matt. 26:39). After this final struggle 
in Gethsemane there is no more sign of strain, but the 
steady movement of one who knew His task and went 
firmly forward to achieve it, as when He took the cross 
on His shoulder and started to the Place of a Skull. 

Thus from the Temptation, at the opening of His 
public career, when He refused the way of ambition 
with a throne of dominion over all the kingdoms of the 
world at the end of that way, to Gethsemane with its 
“Thy will be done,” He trod the way of rejection, of 
shame, and of sorrow, the via dolorosa with the cross at 
the end. In no sense therefore can His death be con- 
sidered a fate which He endured; it was a deed. His 
deed wherein He “vehemently laid down his life.” ** “At 
the end of the long road he saw a cross, and he went 
forward and took it as it had been a crown.” 


“The attempt to make these predictions a later construction by the 
Evangelists appears to have broken down. Of. Moffatt’s The Approach to 
the New Testament. It is easier to account for them as true to the mind 
of Jesus than as inventions by the writers. 

% Hutton: The Proposal of Jesus, p. 157. Cf. John 10:18. 
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Well then. Do we not here run into a further com- 
plication—and a more serious one? If He drove His 
opponents to that which such men call the “necessity” 
of destroying Him,” if He deliberately precipitated 
His death, is He not particeps criminis? He had said, 
“No one can take my life,” and in the Garden He be- 
lieved that twelve legions of angels were at His com- 
mand if He should ask for them. But He did not ask 
for them! He had forced the hand of the authorities, 
and when their hour came He submitted to be bound 
and carried away to all that malignity and cruelty 
could devise. And so His word was fulfilled, that He 
laid down His life of His own accord. How then are 
we to distinguish His initiative in dying from that of 
the suicide? In this way. The suicide kills himself be- 
cause he is tired of living or to escape a fate that appears 
to him worse than death. As Seneca said, “If the house 
is full of smoke, go out;” and he, the noblest Stoic of 
them all, chose to go out. Or in the harakiri of China 
and Japan the man kills himself at the gate of his enemy 
to humiliate him. He does this, we are told, as the most 
terrible revenge he can take on the man who has wronged 
him. Is it possible that there is something deeper here? 
May it not be a piteous appeal to the wrongdoer “by 
right of death’s sad impotence,” to turn from his feud 
and be at peace. 


Oh let our warfare cease! 
Life is so short, ‘and hatred is not sweet; 
Let there be peace betweenus. . . . 
[Caroline Mason. | 


No, Jesus did not die by His own hand to escape 
from life. And to make a parallel to harakiri we 
should have to think of Him as standing before Caiaphas 


* Hece Homo, p. 220 (Everyman’s Library). 
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and drawing a dagger and saying: ‘See, to release you 
from the sin of further cruelty and to make you ashamed 
for what you are doing, I end all with this dagger 
thrust.’ Jesus did neither of these things; he was not 
a suicide. A martyr is never a suicide. ‘Tertullian re- 
lates how Arrius Antoninus, the proconsul of Asia, 
called out to the Christians who crowded voluntarily 
to his tribunal in a time of persecution, ‘You miserable 
wretches, if you want to die you have precipices and 
ropes.” *’ But the precipices and ropes were not what 
they wanted. What they clamored for was the oppor- 
tunity to bear witness, even at the cost of their lives, to 
the truth which had set them free, free from every bond- 
age, including the fear of death (2 Tim. 1:10). Thus 
the martyr’s consent to die at the hands of his perse- 
cutors does not set him in the class of cowards who run 
away from life, but in the class of heroes who thrill with 
the joy of loyalty to the mighty cause of truth. 
Besides, we must not overlook the full responsibility 
which their persecutors assume for their death. In the 
case of Jesus the chief priests are aware only of their 
determination to silence Him forever. “His blood be 
on us.” ‘We know what we are doing and are willing 
to take the consequences. Let the crucifixion proceed!’ 
But we must now observe how far short martyrdom 
falls of meeting our Lord’s estimate of His death as 
His own deed. And here it is necessary to recall the 
narrative and gather from numerous references His 
conception of Himself and of His career, including of 
course as He did and as the main point of interest for 
this discussion, His death and resurrection. His con- 
ception of Himself and of His career may be summa- 
rized under two items, His consciousness of Sonship 


 Harnack: Expansion of Christianity, vol. I, p. 341 f. 
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to God, and His claim to be the Messiah. There is no 
space for details here. Let the reader consult Luke 
2:49; Matthew 8:17-4:11 (and parallels, Mark 1:11; 
Luke 3:22); Mark 9:7 (parallels, Matt. 17:5; Luke 
9:35); Matthew 26: 39 (parallels, Mark 14: 36; Luke 
22:42).18 From these passages (and many others) it 
is clear that Jesus lived in the sense of a unique rela- 
tion to God, calling Him habitually “Father,” “My 
Father,” and only once in direct address calling Him 
“My God.” It is equally clear that He claimed to be 
the long waited for Messiah. It is a striking fact that 
both these elements of His self-consciousness appear 
in Matthew 16:16-20. Peter says: “Thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of God,’ and Jesus answers, ‘My 
Father has revealed this to you.’ In making God 
known (Matt. 11: 25-30; Luke 10: 21-22), in promul- 
gating the laws of the Kingdom (Matt. 5:7), in the 
judgment of the nations (Matt. 25:31-32), the supreme 
authority in the Kingdom of God sits upon His brow, 
a “majestic sweetness,” for it carries no slightest dero- 
gation of the exquisite humility of One who said, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” 

Under these two items in His self-consciousness, Son- 
ship and Messiahship, may be grouped all the represen- 
tations—of unusual powers, the acceptance of worship, 
the forgiveness of sins—which forbid His classification 
with the prophets and which compelled His contem- 
poraries, and compel us, to say with Nathanael: “Thou 
art the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel.” Now, 
the point here is this: It was in this knowledge of Him- 
self that He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem, 
to be betrayed to the chief priests, to be condemned to 
death, to be handed over to the Romans, to be mocked 


* Of. The Gospel of John passim. 
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and spit upon, and to be crucified, and after three days 
to be raised. He was the Son of His own parable, whom 
the wicked husbandmen cast out of the vineyard and 
killed (Matt. 21: 83-41). And it was in this knowledge 
of Himself, of who He was and what He came to do, 
that He talked with Moses and Elijah on the Mount of 
Transfiguration of the “exodus” which He was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem. In His own mind, there- 
fore, His death was not a martyrdom to be suffered, but 
a deed to be achieved, a consummation and a beginning, 
a station on His road to the throne of the universe. Ac- 
cordingly in His own exposition of the ancient Scrip- 
tures in what they had said about Himself He stressed 
the fact of His death as from of old involved in His 
career: ‘How foolish you are and how slow to believe 
all that the prophets have said! Did not the Messiah 
have to suffer thus before entering upon His glory?’ 
(Luke 24: 25-26.) And it is no fancy to hold that the 
exposition of the Scriptures which He here gave passed 
at once into circulation among the Christians, and that 
it reappears some years later when Paul at Thessalonica 
argued from the Scriptures (Acts 17:3) that it was 
necessary for Messiah to suffer and to rise from the dead. 
He fulfilled this necessity in His greatest deed, when 
on the crosss He gave His life a ransom for many (Mark 
10: 45). 
III 


We come now to the third division of our discussion. 
The death of Jesus is an event; it is a deed, His deed; 
the Word of the Cross is an interpretation, a doctrine. 
To this latter we must now address ourselves. “The 
Fact without the Word is dumb; the Word without the 
Fact is empty.” 
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It is clear beforehand that our interpretation must 
meet certain requirements: (1) It must furnish a solu- 
tion of the mind of Christ’® in the experience of dying. 
(2) It must preserve the character of God, His holiness, 
and the integrity of the moral universe. (3) It must 
yield an explanation of the sense of the forgiveness of 
sin in Christian experience. 

(1) Perhaps it was the first of these three that was 
in Professor Glover’s mind when he remarked upon the 
difficulty of speaking adequately of the death of our 
Lord. Emerson has somewhere said that it is possible to 
nestle into Shakespeare’s mind and to think from thence, 
but as to Plato he says we are “still on the outside.” 
Far more poignantly must we acknowledge that we are 
outside the mind of Jesus. And particularly at the 
cross we must take our place afar off (Luke 23:49). 
The “Seven Words” are indeed flashes of light into the 
darkness, but all attempts”? to read His mind in dying 
must fall short. Of one thing, however, we can be 
sure—His deep consent. If we could fathom that great 
deep we should find the answer to most of our questions. 
It is His consent to die which prevents Him from pro- 
testing against the futility, the folly, the injustice, the 
criminality of their deed, and which sets this death in a 
class by itself. To be sure, martyrs consent to die. 
_ “Play the man, Master Ridley: we shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as I trust shall 
never be put out.” Such was the victorious shout of 
Hugh Latimer, October 16, 1555, to his fellow sufferer 


* The reader will note that here the official title displaces the personal 
name. 

 Of., e. g.. Matheson: ae of Jesus, in loco, and Bushnell: For- 
giveness and Law. 
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when the flames leaped round him. Put in contrast to 
this the orphaned ery of the Dereliction, 


It went up single, echoless, 


My God, I am forsaken! 


and one is bound to feel that the death of Latimer is 
worlds away from the death of Jesus. 

Note two things: Death as death had no terrors for 
Him. His words for it were, “sleep,” “exodus,” “de- 
parture.” “I am going away. . . . if you loved me 
you would be glad that I am going to the Father.” 
(John 14: 28. Cf. Phil. 1: 23; 2 Tim. 4:6.) 

Exultation is the going of an inland soul to sea, 


Past the houses, past the headlands into deep eternity. 
[Emily Dickinson. ] 


The other thing to be noted is this—notwithstand- 
ing this conception of death, He is broken with sorrow. 
As they enter the Garden He is carrying a load which 
crushes Him. He says, ‘My heart is almost breaking. 
‘You must stay here and watch with me.’ Then He went 
a little way and fell on His face and said: “My Father, 

. let this cup pass from me.” What does this 
mean? It is not pain that He is shrinking from, nor 
shame. He who had said, ‘Don’t be afraid; the hairs of 
your head are numbered; not a sparrow falls without 
your Father,’ is not here failing in faith and trust. 
The first generation of Christians were content to say 
that the load He carried was the sin of the world (John 
1:29; 1 Peter 2:24; Paul, 1 Cor. 15:3). In Him we 
have the redemption,”' the forgiveness of sins (Col. 
1:14). “If the Cross was a mere martyrdom and ended 


21 Of, Deissmann: The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, p. 216. 
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all, it really upset all. It did not overcome the world. 
It solved nothing. Nay, it aggravated everything.” 
(2) Look now at the second requirement which our 
interpretation must meet: It must be consistent with 
the character of God. The aspect of God's character 
which is involved here is His approval of goodness and 
His hostility to sin. The whole of the Old Testament 
is mankind’s text-book on the thesis, God hates sn. 
Sin is a blight on the moral universe; yes. but we must 
get beyond impersonal terms lke these. Sin is rebellion, 
will against will, the rebel will of the sinner agamst the 
holy and loving will of God. “There was never such a 
fateful experiment as when God trusted man with free- 
dom.”** And once the issue was joimed, there could be 
no compromise in this war. From Prometheus defy- 
ing Jupiter to Nietzsche defying God the issue has been 
the same; and until we “see sin as God sees it we have 
misconceived the problem.” God cannot traffic with 
men in matters of justice.* The governance of God,. 
last reality of nght. Any slightest trace of looseness 
here, and the moral universe collapses at its center. 
“Behold then the goodness and severity of God” (Rom. 
11:22). “God will save His word.” By His holiness He 
is forever on the side of goodness and forever against 
sin. “It is holiness that makes God God and prescribes 
his action with the moral soul.“** And for this reason 
no interpretation of the cross can stand which does not 
preserve the inflexible integrity, the inviolable majesty, 
of His holiness. Or, as Paul puts it im a crucial pas- 
pene God must exhibit His righteousness, i.¢., vindicate 
cee 


“Hermann: Communion with Ged, p 13 
™“ Forsyth: Justification of God, p 124 
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His hostility to sin, if He is to save us from our sins 
(Rom. 3:25). 

Now, what makes the cross the central tragedy of 
history is, that there God appeared to be against good- 
ness. ‘The taunt of the priests, “Let God deliver him,” 
was not answered by a miracle of intervention to take 
their victim forever beyond their reach. If, as in Ro- 
mans 3: 25-26, the passing over of sins done aforetime 
brought the divine administration under suspicion of 
leniency to sin, the cross of Christ brings God under the 
equally compromising suspicion of indifference to good- 
ness and to the cruelties a world like this inflicts upon it. 
God cannot remain God under such suspicions as these. 
He must Himself be justified, and we shall find this jus- 
tification in the cross, or we shall find it nowhere. That 
is to say, the cross is of all our problems the most baf- 
fling, or it is the solution of them all. 

(3) A third requirement was named: A sound 
interpretation of the cross will yield an explanation 
of the assurance of the forgiveness of sins in Christian 
experience. Jesus said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee. 
. . . Goin peace” (Luke 7: 48-50). At his father’s 
table the prodigal knew he had been forgiven; and for- 
giveness is an astounding and humbling revelation of 
love.2* Paul makes redemption and the forgiveness 
of sins synonyms (Col. 1:14); and in 1 Corinthians 
15: 13-19 he insists that our sense of forgiveness is an 
illusion and the deepest witness of his soul is discredited, 
if Christ did not die for our sins and rise again. The 
ineffable peace of a conscience cleansed lies like a 
benediction on the pages of our New Testament. And 
Bunyan is true to the whole record, both of the New 
Testament and of subsequent Christian experience, 


* Of, Hermann: Communion with God, p. 251. 
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when he makes Goodwill, the gatekeeper, say to Pil- 
grim: “As to thy burden, be content to bear it until 
thou comest to the place of deliverance, for there it will 
fall from thy back of itself.” And again: “So I saw in 
my dream that just as Christian came up with this cross, 
his burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell from 
off his back, and began to tumble, and so continued to 
do till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre where it fell 
in, and I saw it no more.” 

On the other hand, hear two great souls of those 
who reject the reconciliation effected at the cross 
(Col. 1: 20-22). Tolstoi at seventy-five years of age 
confessed that the sins of his youth returned to torture 
him, and within a few days of his death, when he left 
his home on that fatal last pilgrimage, he wrote to his 
favorite daughter: “O to sin a little less!” Ibsen in 
one of his books puts the case with poignant brevity 
in a bit of conversation: “If I am to go on living, I must 
find some cure for my sick conscience.” “It will never 
be well,” replies the other. 

Now the point here is, that this is ewperience. Those 
who go by the way of the cross lose their burdens there, 
as in the familiar chorus: 

At the cross, at the cross 


Where I first saw the light 
And the burden of my heart rolled away. 


Those who go some other way carry their burden to the 
end. And our question is, What is the explanation of 
this difference? The interpretation of the cross must 
give the answer. 

What then shall be said to these things—the mind 
of Christ in dying, the justification of God, the peace 
of forgiveness? One approaches such a task with fear 
and trembling. “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
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for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
If we begin with the question, Why did Jesus die? we 
are not here returning to the second section of this dis- 
cussion. We were there concerned with gathering the 
data which show as matter of fact that He chose the way 
of the cross, that His death was in some way His deed. 
Here we interrogate these data for an interpretation of 
His death. 

It is easy to say and to see that Jesus died because 
He was good. ‘The world hates me because I testify 
of it, that its deeds are evil’ (John 7:7). Of this He 
was keenly aware: “They hated me without a cause” 
(John 15:25).2" Our world being what it is and sin 
being what it is, perfect goodness is marked for cru- 
cifixion, and it is only a question of time when it will be 
put to death with jeers. Thus sin reveals itself for what 
it is. 

Jesus died because He loved. “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15:13). “The good shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep” (John 10:11, 15). “The 
Son of man came to seek and to save the lost’”’ (Luke 
19:10). 

Lord, whence are these blood drops all the way 
That mark out the mountain track? 


They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the shepherd could bring him back. 


Here we pass into the penumbra of the darker 
meanings. The shepherd has to get to the place where 
the lost sheep is, away on the mountains wild and bare, 
and ready to perish. But we cannot press the figure; 


* These quotations from the Fourth Gospel represent the seasoned esti- 
mate of the last years of the apostolic age. 
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for the shepherd who falls over a precipice and looses 
his life cannot bring the sheep back to the fold. 

The characteristic New Testament representation 
is that Christ was more than a shepherd. The death 
He incurred in seeking the lost did not end His career. 
“God was in Christ” (2 Cor. 5:19), and He was there 
engaged in recovering His lost creation. Our Chris- 
tian faith is that God knew what He was about when 
He gave man freedom. “He did not do that as a mere 
adventure, not without knowing that he had the power 
to remedy any abuse of it that might occur and to do this 
by a new creation more mighty, marvellous, and myster- 
ious than the first. He had means to emancipate even 
freedom, to convert moral freedom, even in its ruin, into 
spiritual freedom. . . . ‘There was moral resource 
in the Creator equal to anything that might happen to 
the creature or by him. And that resource is put forth 
in Christ—in his overcoming of the world on the cross, 
and His new creation of it in the Spirit.”?* Here is 
another statement of the same truth by our great 
American mystic, H. M. Alden: “Whatever may be 
man’s sense of responsibility, the divine responsibility 
encompasses the universe, not only at every point un- 
failing, but all-inclusive, embracing all wanderings and 
all the wanderers.””® And it is Alden who has taught 
us to see in Genesis 3 and in Luke 15, “cosmic 
parables.’”° 

In the first of these “cosmic parables” sin entails at 
once three estrangements: The man is estranged from 
God and tries to hide; Nature becomes his enemy, bear- 
ing briars and thorns, and compelling him by the sweat 


* Forsyth: The Justification of God, p. 125f. Cf. also Bushnell: For- 
giveness and Law, p. 62. 

* A Study of Death, p. 77. 
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of his brow to eat bread; and (Gen. 4) brother rises up 
against brother and slays him. We must now try to 
point out how these three enmities, that between God 
and man, that between man and man, and that between 
man and nature, are all healed at the cross. 

It is the distinction of our Bible that it preserves 
throughout the personal relationship between ourselves 
and God; from the story of Eden to Revelation 22 it 
does not fall into abstractions. Accordingly sin is re- 
garded as a violation of personal relations, and the in- 
stant effect of it is estrangement. Sin breaks the vital 
bond, fellowship is cancelled, peace dies; and the descen- 
sus Averni begins in a haughty adventure upon a com- 
pletely isolated existence. Now, since God is love, He 
cannot rest in this result. But what can be done to 
change it? Nothing, say the hardened secularists. Too 
bad, say the sentimentalists, who hope that, when the 
prodigal’s folly has reduced him to self-loathing, God, 
the supreme sentimentalist, may say, “Very well, we 
will wipe off the score, and nothing more will be said 
about it.’ “But now, once for all at the consummation 
of the ages, hath he appeared to put away sin by means 
of the sacrifice which he offered”**—thus the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (9: 26) answers our ques- 
tion. And Paul assures us (2 Cor. 5:19) that God will 
henceforth deal with men, not with reference to their 
sins (“refusing to count men’s offences against them.”— 
Goodspeed), but with reference to what the Sinless One, 
made sin for them, has accomplished in their behalf. 
Or as Denney puts it: “The work of reconciliation is 
one in which the initiative is taken by God and the cost 
borne by Him. . . . a work in which God so deals in 


= Thayer, in loco. 
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Christ with the sin of the world that it shall no longer 
be a barrier between Himself and men.’”*? 

Many minds are content to leave the matter there. 
Others insist that we press it further, and focus on the 
question, Just what did Christ do which removed sin as 
a barrier to fellowship? Let Professor Glover help 
us here: “The wonder and the mystery of God is this, 
that he wants man infinitely more than man wants 
him, that he makes the offering to man, not man to 
him, that it is man, not he, who must be reconciled.” ** 
And again: “Jesus distinguishes, he brought out the 
hatefulness of sin to God. . . . but he put in the center 
of his teaching his conviction that sin does not alienate 
God from the child whom He loves. . . . Jesus al- 
ways takes the line that the Father wants His son above 
all things. . . . Jesus never suggests that he is effect- 
ing any change in moral law, any dislocation, legal 
fiction, or dodge of any kind. . . . for him the matter 
of first significance is the love of God.’’** 

Now the New Testament account of Jesus is con- 
sistent with itself. Consult the Synoptists, Peter, Paul, 
John, as you will, and the account holds together. He 
who was with God in the beginning appeared among 
men in the Person of Jesus, to seek and save sinners 
(1 Tim. 1:15), to put away sin (Heb. 9:26), to bear 
our sins in His body on the tree, that we might die to sin 
and live to righteousness (1 Pet. 2: 24); who, when He 
had effected man’s purification from sin, took His place 
at the right hand of the Majesty on High (Heb. 1: 3-4), 
showing Himself as much greater than (men and) 
angels as His title is superior to theirs. (Cf. Phil. 


* The Death of Christ, p. 144 f. 
% Jesus in the Experience of Men, p. 64. 
* Ibid., p. 85 f 
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2: 6-11.) All these statements were made by mission- 
aries who had to deal with simple people. 

Professor Deissmann insists** that “to illustrate the 
great subject of salvation in Christ Paul used pictures, 
which were understandable to every one of the simplest 
people of his own day, and some of which are even to- 
day, without further explanation understandable.” 
They are expressions to plain people of living religion 
and become obscure and difficult only when “we petrify 
them into dogmatic statements.” ‘Paul did not coin 
them for the Universities of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. If he had written his letters for future 
generations he would not have coined these wonderful 
expressions” for the theologians but for the musicians;*° 
for they are best comprehended as sounding together in 
harmony like the notes of a single full choral or like 
the immortal sounds of a fugue of Bach.** That is to 
say, we are in the proper frame to interpret the varied 
figures in which the work of Christ is set forth in the 
New Testament when, like the rapt seer of Patmos, we 
are listening to the oratorio of the Redemption. He had 
been thrilled by the oratorio of the Creation (Rev. 
4:11), but when the full chorus of the Redemption 
broke upon him the whole creation—the things in 
heaven, on earth, under the earth, in the sea and all that 
was in them—had joined in one vast burst of praise: 
“Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. . . . Unto him that sitteth 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and 
the honor, and the glory, and the dominion for ever and 


* The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, p. 221. 
® Op. cit., pp. 202, 219. 
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ever. And the four living creatures said, Amen. And 
the elders fell down and worshipped.” (Rev. 5: 11-14). 

If now we descend from this exaltation, this un- 
utterable joy, to ask what new thing Jesus brought, we 
can find no better answer than the answer Irenaeus 
gave to the Marcionites in the second century: Omnem 
novitatem attulit semet ipsum afferens—““He brought 
all that was new in bringing Himself.’’*’ 

(1) Let us now try to set down what He did in His 
death to reconcile us to God. 

What plummet can sound the depth of David’s cry: 
“OQ Absalom, my son, my son! Would God I had died 
for thee!”? F. W.H. Meyers, in his poem St. Paul, con- 
ceives Paul in a moment of passionate inspiration see- 
ing people “bound who should conquer, slaves who 
should be free:” 


Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call— 

Oh to save these—to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all! 


Now, Paul could feel this way because the love of 
Christ had gripped him (2 Cor. 5:13-15) and had 
kindled a like love in his heart; or, as he would prefer 
to say it, “Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). The first 
thing to say, then, is that Jesus is God’s love—matchless, 
fathomless, unchangeable—and He is God’s love in ab- 
solute demonstration. ‘That is God’s way of saying to 
us that He is reconciled to us and that there will be joy 
in the presence of the angels when one sinner returns 
in reconciliation to the F'ather’s heart. 

But it is not our nature as children of His that alone 
calls out this demonstration of love. Our condition as 


"Op. cit., p. 150. 
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sinners makes the love an agony. Here is the deepest 
complication: Love finding its extreme manifestation in 
a piercing aversion to sin. Love “with shuddering hor- 
ror pale” goes down to hell—the hell of our guilt and 
need to save us from the horrible profanation and. pros- 
titution and blight and damnation of our sin. In a 
moral universe righteousness is life, sin is death. 
Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
[ Lanier. ] 

God in Christ comes into our death in sin. “The 
death that he died he died unto sin,” in order to show 
that a moral universe must put away sin, else it suc- 
cumbs to it. By the sacrifice of a perfect will in full 
assent to the righteous will (Heb. 10:10) which or- 
dained a moral world, Christ accepted the doom of sin 
in His death and established before all worlds and 
forever God’s hostility to sin. Something had to be 
done to combine this twofold revelation of love and sin. 
And the death of Jesus is this so great something that 
made it possible for God to receive sinners without 
compromising His character. Sin is a black cloud hid- 
ing God’s face and darkening man’s path. Christ 
entered into this cloud, gathered all its fury into one 
lightning stroke upon Himself, and so blotted it out 
forever. With this vindication of His holiness, there 
remains no hindrance to the free flow of God’s forgiv- 
ing grace to repenting sinners. Thus it is seen that in 
the cross as nowhere else God was on the side of good- 
ness. He proved it there. God must justify Himself, 
and He did so in the cross of His Son.®* Or in the words 


_of Paul, He is proved to be righteous, even when He 


justifies the sinner who has faith in Jesus (Rom. 


* The Justification of God, p. 125. 
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3: 25-26). A strong confirmation of this interpretation, 
amounting to a demonstration, is in the fact that it does 
two things: It comports with the mind of Jesus in dying, 
and it heals the enmity and makes peace between God 
and man. At His baptism our Lord acknowledged. the 
obligations of righteousness (“Thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.”—Matt. 3:15). On the cross 
He assented with full confession from man’s side to the 
just judgment of God upon sin. “And I heard the 
altar saying, Yea, O Lord God, the Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judgments” (Rev. 16:7). 

And so both grace and truth came by Jesus Christ 
(John 1:17), the infinite pity evoked by wilfulness and 
the established integrity of an ordered universe. 'This 
twofold revelation, once it is seen, cancels estrange- 
ment, and fellowship is restored. Besides, this result 
has been secured through a complete vindication of the 
moral requirements imposed by the holiness of God and 
in harmony with the psychological laws imposed by the 
conscience of man. “The consequence is a great change 
of mind in the man. He moves over to God’s point of 
view. . . . The cross has lit up the nature of God; the 
love that chose it becomes the supreme thing; the record 
Lof sin] is not ignored, but its paralyzing effect is gone; 
the conscience is set free to enjoy God and all his 
dealings.’’*® 

O Love of God, O Sin of Man, 
In this dread act your strength is tried: 


But victory remains with love, 
Jesus our Lord is crucified. 


We here pass to the experience of forgiveness in the 
heart of the believer. For those who are unmoved, if 
there be such, by the demonstrations of the cross, the 


* Jesus in the Experience of Men, p. 86 f. 
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redemption remains a fact, for what God in Christ did 
there He did for the whole race. It is a finished work. 
But it is only when one by believing in Jesus passes 
over to God’s point of view, responds to the love cer- 
tified in blood, and makes his own Christ’s confession of 
the holy judgment of God upon sin, his own sin, that 
forgiveness is sealed and one’s peace becomes a river. 
The older hymns come true again, like John Newton’s 
“T saw One hanging on a tree,” or like Charlotte Eliot’s 
“Just as I am,” or Charles Wesley’s “Heart of stone 
relent, relent” (translating John Kreuger, 1640), or 
Faber’s “O come and mourn with me awhile,” or Isaac 
Watts’ “When I survey the wondrous cross,” or Ber- 
nard’s “O sacred Head now wounded” (1153), and 
many others. Truly “the way of the cross leads home;” 
and the robes of the saints “‘are white because they have 
been washed in blood.” Let those who will call this 
overwhelming deliverance illusory. They can do so 
only by indicting a volume of testimony through cen- 
turies of Christian history which is for unprejudiced 
minds irresistible. 

(2) The second reconciliation was between man 
and man. Forgiven sinners standing together at the 
cross cannot be at enmity with each other. There was 
no deeper enmity between peoples in the ancient world 
than that between Jew and Gentile, as there was no 
keener aversion between classes than that between 
priests and outcasts in Jerusalem in the time of our 
Lord. In the fellowship of believers all these lines be- 
tween class and class, between Jew and Gentile, were 
blotted out. For in Christ Jesus there is neither Greek 


nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian. 


Scythian, slave nor freeman, but Christ is all and in all 
(Col. 3:11). Men talk eloquently of solidarity, co- 
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operation, international goodwill, but they often rise 
no higher than enlightened self-interest as the motive of 
these adjustments. 

At the Indianapolis Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement (1924) Professor Yohan Masih 
of India quoted the following appeal from one of India’s 
prophets: “Christian Europe, India will have no other 
atonement with thee except in Christ. Any secular 
reconciliation or political treaty she would altogether 
repudiate. We Asiatics invite the nations of the West 
to a spiritual alliance and an international federation 
upon no other ground than that of Christ’s atonement; 
in His name let us forgive and forget the hostilities of 
centuries, and in His name shake hands with each other 
with true brotherly love.”’*° It was an echo of Paul’s 
great passage (Eph. 2: 11-22) in which he sees national 
feuds melt and a new humanity created by means of the 
cross. 

(3) The third reconciliation effected at the cross 
was the reconciliation between man and nature. This 
is the least important of the three, and perhaps it is on 
this account that it is the least familiar. Yet it is the 
point of emphasis in Paul’s tremendous word to Tim- 
othy: “Jesus Christ has abolished death” (2 Tim. 
1:10).** Professor J. K. Seeley has a great page in 
which he sees this, and he promised a subsequent trea- 
tise in which he would deal with it. He did not live to 
fulfill the promise—an irreparable loss. Here he says: *? 
“Man has other enemies besides himself, and he has need 
of protections and supports which morality cannot give. 
He is at enmity with Nature as well as with his brother 


“Christian Students and World Problems, p. 196. 

“This word abolish often used by Paul may be translated, to render 
negligible. 

“ Boece Homo, p. 258. 
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man. He is beset by two great enemies with whom he 
knows not how to cope. The first is Physical Evil; the 


second is Death. . . . When the forces of nature be- 
come hostile to us, we know neither why it is so nor 
what to do. . . . One of them is more dreaded than 


any because more mysterious. And though we know 
little of Death, we cannot help thinking it a comfortless 
torpor, that deprives the hero of his heroism, the face 
of its smile, the eye of its expression, that first strikes 
the human form with a dull, unsocial stiffness, and then 
peels the beauty from it like a rind and exposes the 
skeleton. . . . Death remains the fatal bar to all com- 
plete satisfaction, the disturber of all great plans, the 
Nemesis of all great happiness, the standing dire dis- 
couragement of human nature. What comfort Christ 
gave men under these evils, how he reconciled them to 
nature as well as to each other by offering to them new 
views of the Power by which the world is governed, by 
his own triumph over death, and by his revelation of 
eternity’ —these were to be the subjects of the other 
volume which he never published. So far as I know the 
lack has never been adequately supplied and perhaps 
never can be.“ 

Slow torture like famine, sudden disasters like the 
loss of the Titanic, the earthquake in Japan, the un- 
moral gratuitousness of accident where Nature ap- 
pears capricious and indifferent to the pain she inflicts— 
in these things and many others like them we hear all 
creation groaning in agony until now (Rom. 8: 22). I 
may be permitted to quote here what I have written in 
another place (The Religion of the Lord’s Prayer, out 
of print): “We do not need to be reconciled to the 


“Of. B. H. Streeter: Concerning Prayer (1921), pp. 1-40; and God 
and the Struggle for Existence (1919), pp. 157-207. 
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beauty of the natural creation; but we are in right rela- 
tions to nature as a temptation only when by Christ’s 
grace we are able to hold things in their proper subordi- 
nation to character; when, that is, they minister to and 
do not hinder the chief end of our existence, communion 
with God. We are reconciled to nature in our aspect of 
physical evil—sickness, pain, death—that is, as a terror, 
only when we perceive how Christ by his resurrection 
has proved that the whole order and procession of the 
physical world not only do not defeat life, as winter does 
not frustrate spring, but are making toward some un- 
imaginable transfiguration of life. At the Cross we see 
the extreme hostility of sin to goodness; we see also the 
extreme hostility of nature (with her enginery of pain 
and death) to personality. And in the triumph of 
Christ over these, we see their helplessness to defeat 
life. Nay, rather, life resurgent, triumphant, shouts 
beside the empty tomb ‘O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Death, where is thy victory?? . . . Nature becomes 
thus a means of fellowship with God, and we who were 
all our lifetime subject to bondage are delivered from 
the fear of death into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 


Fear not ye of little faith 

For he hath abolished Death; 
And no longer now we die, 

We but follow Christ on high. 


IV 


There is another aspect of the cross. It is seen in the 
phrase, “slain from the foundation of the world” (Rev. 
13:8). Pascal, who has been called the most Christian 
of minds, has somewhere said that “Christ is crucified 
to the world’s end.” “Slain from the foundation of the 
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world,” “crucified to the world’s end”—what do such 
expressions mean? 'The writer to the Hebrews uses the 
word eternal in reference to the work of Christ—through 
the Eternal Spirit He accomplished an eternal redemp- 
tion (Heb. 9:12, 14). Some one said years ago that 
it was worth while to read Ewald if only to learn how 
to use the word eternal. For one thing, and chiefly, it 
means timeless, that is, out of time relations, and there- 
fore not measurable on a calendar. Universal, absolute, 
are near synonyms. ‘Taken in this sense, the phrases 
quoted above mean that the cross of Christ is the expla- 
nation of the wniverse, that the principles embodied in 
the cross are in the constitution of things, the make of 
the world. Forsyth is the only writer known to me who 
has grappled this aspect of the matter. Thus he says, 
“In his Cross, Resurrection and Pentecost, Christ is 
the son of God’s love with power. God’s love is the 
principle and power of all being. It is established in 
Christ everywhere and forever. Love so universal is 
also absolute and final. The world is His, whether in 
maelstrom or voleano, whether it sink to Beelzebub’s 
grossness or rise to Lucifer’s pride and culture. The 
thing is done, it is not to do. ‘Be of good cheer. I 
have overcome the world.’ ”** 

One wonders that Dr. Forsyth gets through his dis- 
cussion of this “grand reconciliation” without so much 
as an allusion to the crucial New Testament passage on 
this aspect of the matter; I mean Revelation 4 and 5. 
I make no attempt to interpret the magnificent sym- 
bolism of these great chapters. But one is within safe 
limits in saying that the center of the scene is the Lamb 


“The Justification of God, p. 171. Of. Bushnell: Forgiveness and el 
p: 61: “ All God’s forgiving dispositions are dateless. . - - apes - 
hood nature is in Him, and the cross set up, before the incarnate Son 
arrives.” 
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that had been slain, now alive forever more, opening 
the seals of the book. In verses 1-5 of chapter 5, the 
seer weeps because no one is found to open the book, 
no one in Heaven or on earth or under the earth; the 
universe stands baffled before the riddle of existence. 
But the angel reassures him: “Weep not; behold the 
Lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, 
hath prevailed to open the book.” And as the seer looks 
to see a Lion (symbol of power) appear, lo! a Lamb 
(symbol of suffering meekness) advances to take the 
book and to open the seals. The riddle of existence is 
solved by the Redeemer; revelation comes to full flower 
through redemption. 

Now it is a striking fact that the mystery of the 
universe was never more baffling than to our own times, 
and it is most baffling to the most powerful thinkers, 
like Ibsen, Tolstoi, Nietzsche. Such men, rejecting 
the Christian solution, struggle in “gulfs of metaphys- 
ical agony,” writhe in “cosmic solicitudes.” “Nietzsche 
saw life as a vast depth, a throbbing reality, a tragic 
tangle. . . . and it unhinged his mind. To 
grasp the real deep tragedy of life is enough to un- 
hinge any mind which does not find God’s solution of it 
in the central tragedy of the Cross and its redemp- 
tO. 

“Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 

And horror hath overwhelmed me. 
And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! 


I would here me fo a Metise 
From the stormy wind and tempest.” (Psa. 
55: 5-8.) 


Men with fevered eagerness seek for shelter in 


“Forsyth, op. cit., p. 219. 
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science, in philosophy, in an interpretation of history 
as a story of inevitable progress; and the years 1914-18 
proved that all these refuges are lies. As James Bryce 
wrote: “The barque that carries man and his fortunes 
traverses a sea where the winds are variable and the cur- 
rents unknown. And the mists which shroud the hori- 
zon hang as dense and low as when the voyage began.” 
Thus if we look outward to nature with the eyes 
science has trained, or backward over the course of his: 
tory, or within with the insight philosophy boasts, we 
are equally puzzled. Only when we see the Lamb slain 
“to put away sin,” and through resurrection exalted to 
the throne of all worlds, do we get the key of the uni- 
verse, the explanation of all things. The cross is the 
point in time in which God saves His Name as Holy 
and as Love. The solution of the universal mystery 
is in the moral victory which recovered the universe 
from a career of sin.*° 
If the cross is the explanation of all things, a break- 

ing forth into manifestation at a point in time of the 
principle on which God has built and is governing His 
world, then we need not be surprised to find our Lord 
saying that we His disciples must bear our own cross. 

Die to live again. 

Till this truth thou knowest, 

Stranger like thou goest 


Through a world of pain. 
[ Goethe. ] 


Paul knew it was only through fellowship in His suf- 
ferings that he could come to know his Lord (Phil. 
8:10). Suffering love, since it is in the constitution 
of things, can alone understand God, His way and work 


“Cf. Forsyth, op. cit., p. 123. 
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in the world. The secret of the Lord is with them that 
bear the cross; and with the cross as their symbol and 
living on the principle it expressed and expresses, they 
conquer the world and all Satanic powers. “They over- 
came him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word 
of their testimony; and they loved not their lives unto 
the death” (Rev. 12:11). 


CoNCLUSION 


The central affirmation of Hinduism is in the formula: 
“Thou art That;” the personal becomes the impersonal, 
and the denial of personality in God and man issues in 
a pantheism in which moral distinctions completely 
disappear. 

The central affirmation of Buddhism is, that the 
renunciation of desire, even the desire to live, is the way 
of escape from the misery of existence. 

The central affirmation of Mohammedanism is that 
God is God and Mohammed is His prophet—‘‘a prophet 
without miracle, a religion without mystery, a morality 
without love, which has always encouraged a thirst for 
blood and which began and ended in the most un- 
bounded sensuality” (Schlegel). 

The central affirmation of the Christian religion is, 
that God was in Christ taking the world back into His 
favor, that in Christ we have redemption, the only 
redemption there is, viz., the forgiveness of sins, that He 
was made unto us wisdom from God and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption, and that according 
as it is written, “He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord ” (1 Cor. 1: 30-31). 

Paul, from whom these statements are taken, antic- 
ipates our intellectual scruples. It is as though he said, 
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‘I know it is too good to be true; it is indeed “incredible 
until accepted.” ’ ‘7 Resist sophistication, forego your 
demand for explanations, become as little children, em- 
brace as they do the unfathomable Love which forgives, 
and like a tear-stained but happy child pressed close to 
his father’s breast, you, too, may know a peace that 
passeth knowledge and—that is to be saved. 


“Hutton: Proposal, p. 20. “ 
SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


SPIRIT IN EZEKIEL’S WRITINGS AND 
EXPERIENCE 


By Rev. R. Birch Hoyts, Minister of the Baptist Church, Belvedere, Kent, 
England 

Spirit is a portmanteau word. It has to carry a be- 
wildering assortment of notions. Strongly : distilled 
liquors, elfs, fairies, ghosts, astral “bodies,” demons, and 
angels, all kinds of disembodied beings, are covered by 
the term. So, too, breath in animals and men, the 
temper man finds it hard to control, any strong tend- 
ency or way of thinking that obsesses a mind, the dash 
and sparkle that irradiate some men—spirit expresses 
them all. It may even denote the collective conscious- 
ness of a group of minds—esprit de corps, as the French 
say; or the peculiar way of thinking which character- 
izes an age—the Zeitgeist of the Germans. 

Spirit cannot be defined. Devoid of the properties 
of matter, independent of time and space, somehow it 
can control matter and fill space. In the usage of phi- 
losophers spirit denotes an entity or substance, acting 
as a force, possessing self-consciousness and indestruc- 
tibility. In theology the word is used to express the 
essence. of the divine nature or a mode of its working. 
“God is spirit” (John 4:24, R. V., margin), and yet, in 
some way, has a spirit—the Holy Spirit of God. 

It is the very richness and fulness of meaning con- 
veyed by the term spirit which makes it so difficult to 
use in our thinking. Men make it mean so many things 
that it is hard to fix precisely the sense in which they use 
it. The same word may be on their lips, but their minds 
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are busy about totally different things. Spirit, to an 
adherent of the New Thought schools, a Hegelian phi- 
losopher, a Spiritist, a devout Christian, suggests utter- 
ly diverse ideas. It is just here that the widely heard 
cry for a re-presentation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit arises. Thinkers are “befogged.” People in 
this bustling age are impatient of terms without clear- 
cut definition and want the word spirit to be as clear as 
a sky sign advertisement which “he that runs may read.” 
But that cannot be given. “He that believeth shall not 
make haste.” 

Theological re-statement is a slow procedure. 
Divine truth cannot be mastered by men “in a hurry.” 
There must be general agreement as to the meaning of 
terms before coherent collective thinking is possible. 
But first of ali there must be a real experience of the 
“Spirit,” or we shall be like blind men discussing the 
nature of light. As the Apostle Paul says, “The unspirit- 
ual man rejects these truths of the Spirit of God; to 
him they are sheer folly; he cannot understand them. 
And the reason is, that they must be read by the spirit- 
ual eye” (1 Cor. 2:14, Moffatt’s translation). Even 
when men have the experience, they find it hard to 
translate it into language. Happily we may have a 
genuine and fruitful experience without being able to 
explain the way it works. But the theologian must 
know the meaning of his terms as well as have the inner 
experience and must go to school to learn of those at 
first hand who have been masters in the school of the 
Spirit. Thereby he deepens his own experience and 
strengthens his grasp of truth. 

Many reasons might be given justifying the choice 
of the prophet Ezekiel as one of the first of tutors in the 
ways of the Spirit. He uses the term “spirit” in a 
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greater variety of ways than any other Old ‘Testament 
prophet. He claims to have experiences when “in the 
Spirit” which he has expressed in language which 
stamped the terminology for all time. Writing in the 
early years of the sixth century before Christ, he is 
prior in time to Plato, the other leading writer to stamp 
the world’s coinage with forms of expression for spirit- 
ual experiences. Moreover we are fortunately in pos- 
session of the writings of Ezekiel in substantially the 
same form as they left his hands. We are thus able 
to get right up alongside of the prophet. Ezekiel puts 
within the compass of the forty-eight chapters of his 
book practically all the forms of thinking about “spirit” 
which meet us in the Old Testament; and, as this was the 
foundation on which the New Testament doctrine was 
reared, through studying him we are prepared for the 
right position for appreciating that supreme age of the 
Spirit. Of the value of Ezekiel’s contribution let the 
greatest Scots Hebrew scholar of the last generation 
speak. Dr. A. B. Davidson said: 

The doctrine of the spirit of God receives fuller develop- 
ment in it than anywhere else in the Old Testament. Only one 
thing is wanting to complete the doctrine on its practical side, 


a statement of the means which the Spirit shall use in his opera- 
tions. (Cambridge Bible, Ezekiel, Intro., p. lii.) 


Further, Ezekiel presents material of surpassing 
interest to the psychologist, the student of mysticism, 
the religious thinker, and the working pastor. 

Ezekiel uses the word ruach, the Hebrew term for 
spirit, some forty-five times. It has been translated 
into English in several ways. Thus it is the wind, as 
stormy (cf. Ezek. 1:4, R. V.; 13:11, 18) or the east wind 
(17:10; 19:12) ; frequently, as in chapter 37 it is hard 
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to tell whether the word should be translated by wind 
or breath or “spirit.” As the wind gives the sense of 
direction, the word is used to denote the side from which 
one moves (cf. 42:16-20, and perhaps, 37:9, “from the 
four winds,” 7. e., from all quarters). Again, since wind 
in bodies is the sign of life, the word expresses breath, 
which is regarded as conveying the energies that mark 
vitality (cf. 37:5, 6, 8, 10; vid. R. V., margin). This 
choice of rwach to denote the breath in man, the life 
principle, can scarcely be traced in Hebrew literature 
prior to Ezekiel’s time. In a few passages the word is 
translated “mind.” This also is scarce in Pre-exilic 
literature; the rwach is the seat of the higher energies 
of thought and emotion (cf. 11:5; 20:32, “the thoughts 
that come into your mind”). Most frequently the word 
spirit is chosen to represent in English the Hebrew 
term. 

Collecting and grouping these various notions con- 
veyed by this one Hebrew term we find that Ezekiel 
uses it to express: 

(a) Air in motion, the wind. 

(b) The breath which animates bodies and gives 
vitality. 

(c) The mind of man as the seat of emotion. (Cf. 
3:14; 13:3; 21:7.) 

(d) The “new spirit,” the ethical energies of man 
as an ethical being in relation to God (cf. 11:19; 36:26) 
which is 

(e) The Spirit of God (“my Spirit;” 36:27; 
37:14; 39:29) “placed in” or “poured out” upon Israel. 

(f) The divine influence creating the prophetic 
state when the prophet is inspired. (Cf. 2:2; 3:24; 
etc. ) 
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(g) The element in which God’s working is de- 
scried. (Cf. “in the Spirit,” 37:1.) 

(h) The directing motive energy in “The Chariot,” 
the opening vision of the book. (Cf. 1:12, 20-21; 
10:17). 

If we state the above in scientific language, we per- 
ceive that under one word are grouped phenomena as- 
sociated with meteorology, animal physiology, psy- 
chology, the metaphysical principles of life and 
causation (7. e., ontology and etiology), ethics, pneu- 
matology, and theology. Such a list of terms suggests 
rather the prospectus of a university curriculum; still 
it is useful as indicating wherein some of the obscurity 
attaching to the use of “spirit” arises. The same word 
has been kept amid all the developments of scientific 
thought since Ezekiel’s day and reveals the fact that it 
had a long history behind it. 

Let us turn to this word ruach and ask what is the 
general idea of a word capable of linking together such 
varied phenomena. ‘The element common to all the 
usages of ruach would appear to be power in operation, 
energy. Spirit is power; it possesses or exhibits power. 
We can readily see how the word which originally sig- 
nified “the wind” gained that connotation. The wind 
suggests power to primitive man; it comes mysteriously, 
suddenly, mightily. It falls upon man and works dis- 
astrously in the tornado and typhoon; under its might 
he feels puny and powerless. He cannot control it— 
“there is no man that hath power over the wind to retain 
the wind,” saith the Preacher (Eccles. 8:8, R. V.). 
To the wind is ascribed personality; it croons, whispers, 
sighs, howls, rages; it is the perceptible sign of a power 
superhuman. As Jesus said, “The wind [ruach] blow- 
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eth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; 
So is every man that is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 

The similar induction was made by observation of 
the effect of the wind as “breath” in the bodies of men 
and animals. It is the visible sign of life. In the thirty- 
seventh chapter Ezekiel has described the physiological 
use of spirit in the Vision of the Valley of Dry Bones 
in language which is unmatched in all the world’s lit- 
erature. Leaving at this point the consideration of the 
meaning of this mighty work of ruach, we note how 
the presence of this “breath” makes all the difference in 
the world. The dry bones can come together and fit, 
each to each, in proper relation; over them sinews, ten- 
dons, muscles, and skin can arise as a covering; “but 
there was no breath in them.” As soon, however, as 
the ruach, summoned from the four points of the com- 
pass, came into the bodies, “‘they lived and stood up upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army.” Superbly the 
presence of rwach denotes power, dynamic force. 

The same function is seen in the “Chariot Vision” 
of the opening chapter. Here “the Spirit” (Heb., 
haruach; the article denotes par excellence) is seen as 
source of motion. Although all the other means of 
motion known to living creatures and even mechanics, 
the foot, the wing, the wheel, are found in the composite 
“living creatures,” these were not the motor energy of 
the divine chariot; this was derived from “the spirit” 
which was also the controller and director. “And they 
went every one straight forward; whither the spirit was 

to go they went” (1:12, 20). “The spirit of the living 
-ereature was in the wheels” (1:21; 10:17). However 
we interpret the vision—the Rabbins of Judaism in the 
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second century A. D. forbade speculation upon it’—the 
function of the spirit is remarkable. 

If we regard the whole complex of living creatures, 
each with its four heads representing the noblest forms 
of life in the world—domestic (the ox), savage (the 
lion), winged (the eagle), human (man)—as an apoc- 
alypse of the whole creation over which God rides and 
reigns in majesty, the unifying, co-ordinating, direct- 
ing energy, permeating lifeless matter (the wheels) and 
even sentient, celestial creatures (the cherubim, 10:17) 
is this mysterious spirit. Here it is the suprasensual 
life-element of the universe, energetic and indestructible. 
The Greek translators interpreted by using 
the phrase, wipe fujs, “spirit of life,” as the Revised 
Version margin puts it, a phrase which, joined to the 
passage in chapter 37, almost anticipates the lofty at- 
tribute ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the Constant- 
nopolitan Creed (A. D. 381), 75 fworody, “the life-giver.” 

When the prophet describes the action of spirit upon 
himself in exalted moments of inspiration, words in- 
dicative of the great power it exerted are used. It 
“enters into” him (2:2; 3:24), “falls upon” him (11:5), 
“lifts him up and takes him” through space, as a wind 
picks up a leaf. Spirit communicates to the prophet 
new powers of mind and body. Though in himself he 
feels a weak creature—his favorite expression, occur- 
ring over ninety times, is “son of man” (Hebrew, ben- 
adham ) —under the spirit’s influence he fulfills the mean- 
ing of his personal name, “God makes strong.” Spirit 


*Cf. Mishnah, Chagigah, ii, 1: “One shall not interpret the Heavenly 
Chariot to one person unless he be a ‘wise? man who understands his own 
knowledge.” One Rabbi is said to have been smitten with leprosy for ex- 
pounding it. Jerome tells us “the beginning and end of Ezekiel are in- 
volved in obscurities, and among the Hebrews these parts and the exordium 
of Genesis must not be read by a man under thirty” (Ep. ad Paulinum). 
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lifts him from the dust to stand before God as his mes- 
senger (2:2; 3:24); it endues him with fortitude to 
brave the indifference and scorn of his exiled fellow- 
countrymen. (Cf. 3); it carries him in rapture from 
Babylon to Jerusalem so that he is able to read the secret 
thoughts of men’s hearts and discern things hid in the 
womb of the future (3:14; 8:3; 11:1, 24, ete.) ; his word 
has such power that a man falls dead thereat (11:13) ; 
and at the divine behest the prophet can evoke the life- 
giving spirit to come and create a soul again beneath 
the bony ribs of death. (Cf. 37:9-10.) 

This examination of the leading usages of “spirit” 
in Ezekiel sustains the induction that the general idea 
of the term is that of power at work. It is important 
that we keep this view steadily before the mind when 
dealing with the Biblical view of spirit. Modern ways 
of thought tend to regard spirit as a pure abstraction, 
the antithesis of materiality. This leads to forgetfulness 
of the dynamic quality inherent in the word rwach. Or 
again, if taken as the Germans use Geist and the 
French esprit, the emphasis falls upon the mental 
quality, the “understandability” of actions wrought by 
spirit. But to the Hebrew mind “spirit” was the mirac- 
ulous, the supernatural, the inrushing from above of the 
energies of JH WH, the “One who is ever-acting” with 
blessing and doom. 

The prominent place assigned by Ezekiel to “spirit” 
in his personal experience as a prophet is in marked con- 
trast with the place in the writings of his predecessors 
among the writing prophets of the seventh and eighth 
centuries B.c. Jeremiah, Ezekiel’s older contemporary, 
never claims it once, nor do the other prophets, Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Amos. Only once does the 
“oreat” Isaiah claim it, and that indirectly—‘“woe to 
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the rebellious children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, 
but not of me; . . . but not of my Spirit” (30:1), 
where the ‘Spirit of JHWH, speaking through the 
prophet, is meant. Hosea mentions it but once—“the 
prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad” (Hos. 9:7, 
A.V.). Literally the phrase is, “the man of the spirit,” 
or as the LXX_ renders it, dOpuros 6 mvevpatoddpos, 
“the spirit-borne man.” The reference in the verse is 
obscure; probably it expresses scorn at a prophet whose 
behavior seems to be the height of folly and suggestive 
of raving madness. Jeremiah uses the same word for 
“mad” (Hebrew, meshuggah) where he quotes one of 
his opponents as applying the word to Jeremiah him- 
self—“every man that is mad and maketh himself a 
prophet” (29:26-27). The reference is to the “worked- 
up” excitement which marked early Old Testament 
prophecy and was noticed even in New ‘Testament 
prophecy, for on the day of Pentecost scoffers explained 
the “holy enthusiasm” of spirit-filled men as due to 
drunkenness (Acts 2:13; 26:24, where Festus says: 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself’). That phrase was used 
by Jehu of one of Elisha’s disciples—“Wherefore came 
this mad fellow unto thee?” (2 Kings 9:11). 

Two questions arise: Why did the writing prophets 
avoid the use of the term “spirit” as the moving im- 
pulse of their prophetic consciousness? Why did 
Ezekiel deliberately use it? To answer these questions 
fully would require us to examine the history of proph- 
ecy in Israel for several centuries and also the features 
peculiar to “false prophecy.” The limits of space as- 
signed to this article prevent our making such an ex- 
amination. But some points must be put, however 
briefly. 

For centuries two kinds of prophecy had been in 
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conflict. The “false” prophets regarded JHWH as 
the God of the nation; God’s power was bound to be 
used on the nation’s behalf, irrespective of moral con- 
siderations. The “true” prophets had risen to the point 
where they saw that a moral Deity was far above the 
mere nationalistic aspirations of Israel, for ethical 
character knows no political frontiers. The “false” 
prophets were facile optimists; they prophesied “Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” (Cf. Jer. 6:14; Ezek. 
13:10.) The “false” tuned their messages to suit the 
court and the populace; the “true” proclaimed fear- 
lessly the moral obligations laid upon Israel by the 
ethical nature of her God. The former, as seen in Ha- 
naniah, Jeremiah’s opponent (vid. Jer. 28), predicted 
a speedy end to the period of the Exile; the latter said 
seventy years, two generations, would pass ere the 
exiles would return. 

Ezekiel roundly accuses the prophets of prophesy- 
ing “out of their own hearts;’ he calls them “foolish 
prophets that follow their own spirit and have seen noth- 
ing. They have seen vanity and lying divination, 
saying, The Lord saith; and the Lord hath not sent 
them” (Ezek. 13:2, 38, 6). Jeremiah waged a fierce 
polemic against the “false” prophets. (Cf. 5:31; 6:13; 
14:14-18; 28, etc.) A century previously Micah had 
put the contrast between the two orders of prophets: 
“Thus saith the Lord concerning the prophets that 
make my people err, that bite with their teeth and cry, 
Peace; and he that putteth not into their mouths, they 
even prepare war against him. . . . But truly I am 
full of power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of judg- 
ment and of might, to declare unto Jacob his trans- 
gression and to Israel his sin” (Micah 3:5, 8). 

Because the “true” prophets had a clear-minded, 
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ethical, direct communion with JHWH they avoided 
the use of ruach, for it had associations with the popular 
ecstatic form of prophecy. They preferred to use the 
old-time phrase, “the hand of JHWH,” which Elijah 
and Elisha had employed. (Cf. 1 Kings 18:46; 2 
Kings 3:15) to describe the moving cause of the pro- 
phetic state. Thus Isaiah writes: “The Lord spake thus 
to me with a strong hand” (Isa. 8:11), and Jeremiah 
says: “I sat alone because of thy hand” (Jer. 15:17). 
We shall see that Ezekiel makes frequent use of this 
phrase alongside of the word “spirit” and the other 
phrases used by pre-exilic prophets, “the word of the 
Lord came,” etc., to explain the divine source of his 
messages and the condition in which he was placed so 
as to receive them. His own experiences in trance and 
raptures lead him to rescue the old term from ignoble 
use and invest it with new worth and dignity. 

In his descriptions of the action of the Spirit upon 
himself, Ezekiel borrows language used of early 
prophecy in Israel. His favorite expressions are: Spirit 
“comes upon,” “lifts us” (Hebrew, nas’a), “takes,” 
“brings,” “carries,” him. (Cf. 2:2; 3:12, 14, 24; 11:1, 
24; 43:5.) Once it is said to “fall upon” him (11:5). 
A parallel term is “the hand of JHWH” which “was,” 
or “fell,” upon him (1:3; 3:14, 22; 8:13°83:22; 37:1; 
40:1). We have already seen how both Isaiah and Jere- 
miah use this latter expression to denote the external 
compulsion and force of the divine action. This phrase- 
ology first occurs in the stories of Elijah and Elisha. 
The amazing physical feat of Elijah in running before 
Ahab’s chariot is attributed to the “hand of JHWH” 
(1 Kings 18:46). After hearing a minstrel Elisha 
falls into the prophetic state—“the hand of JHWH 
came upon him” (2 Kings 3:15). In the same nar- 
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ratives we see the parallel action ascribed to the Spirit 
of. JHWH. Elijah’s mysterious disappearances are 
due to it (1 Kings 18:12) ; it exercises violence, carry- 
ing away the prophet through space upon the moun- 
tains (2 Kings 2:16). So, too, the extraordinary phys- 
ical prowess of Samson is accounted for—‘the Spirit 
of JHWH came mightily upon him.” The Hebrew 
word is even stronger; tzalach, means literally, “leapt 
upon” (Judges 14:19; 15:14). The same word de- 
scribes the illapse of the Spirit upon Saul, making him 
“another man” and throwing him into a trance state in 
which he lay a night and a day naked on the ground 
(1 Sam. 10:6-10; 19:23-24). So, too, the Spirit “passed 


. over” from Saul and “came mightily upon” David (1 


Sam. 16:13). 

Such language itself seems to be a survival from the 
pre-literary period and springs from “animistic” fea- 
tures of primitive Semitic thought. Any extraordinary 
quality manifested by men, such as physical might, war- 
like fury, capacity for leadership, unusual excitements 
like envy and jealousy, symptoms of sickness, especial- 
ly madness, and the prophetic ecstasy were explained 
as due to an invading rwach, or spirit, which “leapt upon” 
a person, taking possession of him and “clothing itself” 
with his body. (Cf. Judges 6:34; 1 Chron. 12:18.) 
Thus the ill will between persons, the envy between 
husband and wife, was said to be caused by a “spirit 
of jealousy” (Num. 5:14; Judges 9:23). In later 
times Hosea ascribes the chronic tendency of Israel to 
lapse into idolatry as due to a “spirit of whoredom,” 
and Isaiah attributes Egypt’s perverseness to a similar 
kind of “spirit” (Hos. 4:12; 5:4; Isa. 29:10). 

Now Ezekiel takes up these phrases, with all their 
associations of dim, pre-historic, demonistic ideas, but 
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uses them with a marked difference. He never men- 
tions any “evil spirits” at all. His own experiences 
(which have so many resemblances to catalepsy that 
many modern scholars think he was really epileptical) 
and his dumbness are never attributed to “demons,” as 
in the New Testament language used in the Synoptic 
Gospels. They are due to the “hand of JH WH” com- 
ing upon him. When Ezekiel takes up the phrases de- 
scribing the trance states of early prophecy, as phenom- 
ena observed from without, he describes his experience 
from within, and his writings are most interesting from 
the standpoint of his psychological analysis of his state 
of mind when inspired. Even when he is “lifted up” 
by the Spirit or “the hand” and carried “in spirit’”’ to 
the exiles in Babylon or to the temple in Jerusalem, he 
always retains his self-consciousness. He hears the 
spirit speaking, the sound of a great rushing and the 
noise of the wings of the “living creatures” and of the 
wheels; he sees the secret council assembled within the 
temple and the dry bones in the valley; he is bidden 
to “behold with thine eyes and hear with thine ears and 
set thine heart [¢. e., mind] upon all that I shall show 
thee,” when in the trance state. One striking passage 
tells that, “‘when the spirit lifted me up and took me 
away I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit; but 
the hand of the Lord was strong upon me” (8:14). 
The entrance of the divine Spirit into him did not de- 
prive him of self-consciousness; he marks the effect on 
his own “spirit” when under the prophetic compulsion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this use by Ezekiel 
of the old phraseology, ascribing to the “spirit” the 
ecstatic state in which he falls, is that he recaptures the 
term for religion because it more adequately corresponds 
to his experience, but he thereby strips it of degrading | 
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associations that had gathered round its abuse. He puts 
into the term the clear-minded consciousness and sense 
for ethical values which the prophets Isaiah, Amos, and 
Jeremiah had emphasized as marking the later prophecy 
and which led them to discard this old terminology. 
Thereby Ezekiel preserved for all subsequent times the 
term “spirit” as the word to denote the direct action of 
God within men when “inspired.” “The abnormal was 
driven from the center to the circumference and sub- 
ordinated to that moral and spiritual message which 
became the prophet’s dominating interest” (Principal 
H. Wheeler Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Tes- 
tament, p. 117). 

The place of “spirit”? in Ezekiel’s message must oc- 
cupy the rest of our space. We would fain linger over 
his psychological experiences when in trance and 
rapture, with the feelings of levitation and the mys- 
terious powers of television and telepathy he thereby 
acquired. One is tempted, too, to trace the influence of 
his language upon the writers of the Apocryphal books, 
Bel and the Dragon, Fourth Ezdras, The Book of 
Enoch, and especially on The Book of the Revelation, 
and compare his psychopathic experiences with those 
of St. Paul (2 Cor. 12:1-4), Plotinus, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Teresa, St. Joan D’Arc, George Fox, and 
others. But that would require another article. Nor 
must we stay to compare Ezekiel’s view of inspiration 
with Plato’s (Phaedrus, 247a-249; Timaeus, 71-72) 
and Philo’s. (Cf. Quis Rer. Div. Heres., 53) wherein a 
“mechanical” theory—not quite outgrown yet in many 
circles within the church—requires “the setting of the 
sun of reason so that in the darkness of the clouded mind 
the divine influence could sweep in full force.” 

In Ezekiel’s message the idea of spirit is brought 
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into connection with four great doctrines, three of which 
he holds in common with Jeremiah. The first is the doc- 
trine of JHWH’s omnipresence. Jeremiah had ex- 
pressed that doctrine: 
“T am a God who is near; not a God whois far; 

Can any man hide himself in secret 

And I not see him? 

Do not I fill heaven and earth?” (23:23-24.) 


Ezekiel carries that idea further. He is hampered 
continually by the difficulty of rising above the anthro- 
pomorphical view of God as possessing a “hand,” 
“eyes,” “ears,” etc., as is seen by the frequent use he is 
compelled to make of the phrases, “in the likeness of,” 
“the appearance of,” “the form of,” when he is trying 
to represent the divine “form.” These words carry 
with them suggestions of limitation in space and con- 
flict with the idea of the divine transcendence and omni- 
presence. (Cf. 1:27; 8:3; etc.) But by the use of 
“spirit” he can represent the incorporeality of God and 
the mode whereby He can pervade all space and be at 
once “both far and near” and cognizant of all man’s 
actions. In that same “element” of “spirit”? Ezekiel 
feels transported beyond the limits of space. He thus 
stands near to the description of God which Jesus gives, 
“God is spirit,” and prepares for the Psalm of the Divine 
Encompassing, “whither shall I go from thy spirit? Or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?” (Ps. 139:7.) 

A second doctrine is that of human individuality. 
Jeremiah had seen that with the removal of Israel into 
exile, the former view, that God was only in relation 
with individuals in so far as they were members of the 
nation as a corporate being, was breaking down. As 
Principal Sir G. A. Smith puts it, “the form of address 
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to the nation which has begun with the singular Thou 
changes gradually to You and not Israel but ‘ye men of 
Israel’ are called to turn to God,” in Jeremiah’s modes 
of expression. (Cf. Jeremiah, p. 369.) In other 
words, the nation is less and less the corporate body 
with which God deals; the individual in himself and not 
as in Israel becomes the object of the divine regard.” 
Ezekiel takes up this doctrine of personal individuality 
with its correlate of personal accountability and de- 
velops Jeremiah’s thought. (Cf. Jer. 31:29; Ezek. 
33:10-20.) Ezekiel has made the discovery that man has 
a spirit. Prior to his time the converse was held—the 
spirit had the man. It was not regarded as an indis- 
soluble element in personality; it was extraneous to man 
and “invaded” him. And so Ezekiel finds a means of 
contact between the Spirit of God and the spirit in man. 
Here is laid the basis of St. Paul’s doctrine of an- 
thropology, in which man is body, soul, and spirit. 

The third doctrine was that of regeneration, man’s 
need of moral renewal. The teaching of the “true” 
prophets had gradually brought elect persons to see 
that all existing forms of cult, worship, temple ordin- 
ances, etc. were inadequate to produce in men that eth- 
ical correspondence in their conduct with the demands 
of a God whose attributes were moral and spiritual. 
Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel, though they came of priest- 
ly families, knew that the Exile was necessary and that 
the existing cult must be supplemented by more direct 
agencies if the nation, as God’s people, were to sur- 
vive. In Jeremiah’s great message of the New Cove- 
nant—here the New Testament gets its name—the 
ideal was presented of a direct, intimate, personal in- 


? That view still persists when men say that “without the Church there 
is no salvation.” 
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tercourse with God, who would “put his law in their 
inward parts and write it in their hearts” (31:33). A 
new heart, a changed inward nature, was the one thing 
needful, and God would supply it. “A heart to know 
me I will give them” (Jer. 24:7), “I will give them one 
heart and one way” (Jer. 32:39). 

Ezekiel takes up this lofty teaching in three passages 
and by his doctrine of “spirit” shows how it can be 
realized. The nation shall be gathered again from exile, 
for JHWH Elohim says: “I will give them one heart 
[the LXX reads “another,” changing a single Hebrew 
letter], and I will put a new spirit within them,” with 
the result that they ‘walk in my statutes and keep mine 
ordinances, and do them” : Ezek. 11:16-20). The in- 
dividual, now regarded as a spirit who can think and 
exercise self-direction, is to co-operate in the creation. 
“Cast away from you all your transgressions . . ., 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit” (18:31). 

All that is requisite for regeneration is provided 
by God: “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and yeshallbeclean. . . . Anewheart also willl 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you. 
. . . and ye shall be my people, and I will be your 
God” (36:25-28). All through, in “spirit” Ezekiel 
sees the means whereby God comes. into action 
as the regenerator and re-creator of moral person- 
ality in man. The ultimate issue is an unbroken 
fellowship between these regenerate personalities and 
God. “And they shall know that I am JH WH their 
Elohim . . . ; neither will I hide my face any more 
from them; for I have poured out my Spirit upon the 
house of Israel, saith JHWH Elohim” (39:28-29). 
It will be noted that Ezekiel has relapsed again to the 
notion of the “corporate personality,” but it is a new 
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Israel. He found it hard to retain the personal in- 
dividuality. 

Dr. A. B. Davidson, in commenting on this passage, 
has drawn the parallel between Ezekiel’s teaching and 
that of the New Testament: “Probably no passage in 
the Old Testament of the same extent offers so complete 
a parallel to New Testament doctrine, particularly to 
that of St. Paul. The same conceptions and in the same 
order belong to both—forgiveness (25) ; regeneration, 
‘a new heart and a new spirit’ (26) ; the spirit of God as 
the ruling power in the new life (27) the issue of this, 

the keeping of the requirements of God’s law (Rom. 
Vili, 4) ; the effect of being ‘under grace’ in softening the 
human heart and leading to obedience, (31; Rom. vi, 
Wi) . ... (Op. cit., p. 266.) 

By his grasp of the idea of spirit as the efficient cause 
creating this direct intercourse between men and God 
Ezekiel has thus extended the range of the sphere of the 
spirit’s operation. Previously it was only thought of 
as conferred, occasionally, upon chosen individuals, as 
judges, kings, prophets, and notably the Messiah. Now 
it is seen in contact with all religious men in the new 
nation as the permanent causative agent in renewing 
and creating the normal moral life. The way is opened 
for the view of the spirit as synonymous for the divine 
Presence, which is felt by the soul quickened with a 
poignant sense of sin. “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God; and renew a right spirit within me. Cast me 
not away from thy presence; and take not thy holy 
Spirit from me” (Ps. 51:10-11. From verses 18-19 
the Psalm in its present form evidently dates from the 

Exile). So a “spirit overwhelmed” supplicates in these 
words: “Teach me to do thy will . . . : let thy good 
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spirit lead me in the land of uprightness” (Ps. 143:10, 
R. V., margin). | 

One other doctrine remains, that of resurrection and 
immortality. Principal Sir G. A. Smith says: “We 
cannot find that he [Jeremiah] had any hope of another 
life. Absolutely no breath of this breaks from his own 
oracles or from those attributed to him . . . . In the 
whole book of Jeremiah we see no hope of the resur- 
rection, no glory to come, no gleam even of the martyr’s 
crown.” (Op. cit., p. 334.) Here Ezekiel is far ahead 
of Jeremiah. By means of the concept of “spirit” he 
adumbrates that glorious hope. It is true, as Dr. David- 
son observed, that “the passage (xxxvii 1-10) is not a 
literal prophecy of the resurrection of individual persons 
of the nation, dead or slain; it is a prophecy of the r resur- 
rection of the nation” (op. cit., p. 267). 

But when Ezekiel writes, “And ye shall know that 
I am JHWH, when I have opened your graves, O my 
people, and brought you up out of your graves and shall 
put my Spirit in you and ye shall live” (37:13-14), he 
writes of greater things than are within his compass. 
There is an infinite depth of content in inspired words. 
He familiarizes the mind with the idea of the resurrec- 
tion and approaches very near to the Pauline expres- 
sions, “‘the spirit is life because of righteousness . 
if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” (Rom. 8:10-11.) “The last Adam is — 
a quickening spirit” (1 Cor. 15:45). 

Gathering together, summarily, Ezekiel’s contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of spirit we see that it is the Spirit 
of JHWH or of Elohim (37:1; 11:24) which is “the 
spirit” that pervades the universe and is the universal 
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life-spirit of God (37:5). That Spirit creates the phys- 
ical, and later the moral, life of individuals within 
Israel, and is the means by which a broken, shattered, 
slain nation is to be restored from death, and by which 
the individuals which compose it shall be granted a new 
nature which brings them into a relationship with God 
knowing neither cloud nor end. From the prophet’s ex- 
perience of the same Spirit and the messages which He 
received are drawn, by inference, these conceptions of 
spirit so fruitful for all time. Put in terms of phi- 
losophy, he combines the ideas of the divine transcend- 
ence and immanence. Thereby he helps man’s reason the 
better to grasp the idea of the world as an organic whole, 
linked together by this all-pervading Spirit, which, as 
possessed of mind, is all-ruling. In terms of religion, 
he shows how God’s redeeming, regenerating work in 
the history of His people Israel, the experience of its 
prophets and the inner life of fellowship which consti- 
tutes religion, is made real and actual. 

Whether the concept of spirit is the final term by 
which finite minds may rise to the idea of the divine es- 
sence or no, who shall say? Till God enables us to find 
a better, we must be content with what, by His revela- 
tion through prophets like Ezekiel, He has given us. 
It is enough for us believing men to know that God is 
at work and put ourselves under the operations of His 
grace which can bring us from out of our sins into im- 
mediate fellowship with Himself, create in us a moral 
personality capable of sustaining so exalted a union, 
and, as a church of redeemed individuals, prove by the 
divine energies to be the one means of restoring a ruined 
and war-shattered world. 


THE AUTOGRAPHS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By Professor A. T. Rosertson, Litt. D., Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

THERE are few things in history more fascinating than 
the story of the preservation of the text of the Greek 
New Testament from the first century a. p. till now. 
The whole thing is a marvel of God’s goodness and 
grace. Conflicting attitudes mark the centuries as men 
were indifferent, hostile, reverential, even idolatrous, in 
their treatment of the books of the New Testament. 

In the New Testament itself one sees diversity. 
Paul is concerned that his First Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians be read in public, or at least made public: “I 
adjure you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto 
all the brethren” (1 Thess. 5:27). It is a solemn ap- 
peal, “I put you under oath.” He expected to be obeyed 
in “this epistle” (2 Thess. 3: 14). He appeals to his sig- 
nature in each Epistle to prove its genuineness (2 Thess. 
3:17). See also Colossians 4:18: “The salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand.” He warns the Thes- — 
salonians against spurious epistles under his name 
(2 Thess. 2:2). 

It seems strange to us that Paul felt it necessary to 
make this warning when writing the earliest of his 
Epistles that have been preserved to us. But Paul had 
been grievously misunderstood at Thessalonica in what 
he had said about the Second Coming of Christ (1 Thess. 
5:1; 2 Thess. 2:1; 3:10). And it was common enough 
at that time for men to write in the name of another man 
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of distinction who was dead. These writings were called 
pseudonymous, under a false name. Paul evidently 
does not relish the idea that any one should sign his 
name to a letter to advance his own ideas and interests. 
Precisely this issue is raised today about 2 Peter, for in 
1: 1 the writer claims to be Simon Peter. No such issue 
is raised about Hebrews, for the author says nothing 
about his own name. 

Paul wrote some epistles that we do not now possess. 
In 1 Corinthians 5: 9, “I wrote unto you in my epistle,” 
he refers to an epistle that has been lost. We probably 
have the same thing in 2 Corinthians 2: 4, “For out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote unto you 
with many tears.” This seems to be an epistle that came 
in between our 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians. The 
writing of this epistle made Paul sorry at first and made 
the Corinthians still more sorry (2 Cor. 7:8), but it 
did the work and brought the majority of the church 
round to Paul’s side in the controversy there. 

Paul expected some of his Epistles to be passed on 
from church to church, for he urges the Colossians to 
send this Epistle on to the church in Laodicea after it 
had been read by them (Col. 4: 16) and to get also the 
Epistle from Laodicea that he had sent to them (our 
Ephesians). It is not clear whether the autograph copy 
was sent on in each case or a copy made. Probably a 
copy was made, for the oldest manuscript, Codex 
Sinaiticus and Codex Vaticanus, have no name in 
Ephesians 1:1. The Apocalypse includes a special 
letter to each of seven churches in the Province of Asia, 
and there the text of the Apocalypse must either be 
copied or passed on from church to church after a public 
reading to each church (Rev. 1:3, “he that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of the prophecy”). Manu- 
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scripts were costly to copy. The material itself was an 
item of expense. An epistle addressed to a church 
would be read in open meeting by a competent reader 
while the audience listened to the reading. This is the 
picture that we have presented to us in Revelation 1: 3. 

It is not hard to picture the interest and even ex- 
citement in Corinth when another letter came from 
Paul. The church was keenly divided about Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas. There was even a Christ party. 
The Judaizers had come out and had fanned the flame 
of faction that arose over the respective merits of Apol- 
los and Paul. Paul wrote sharply and keenly rebuked 
the spirit of dissention and the gross sins that were mani- 
fest in this church. Some, the majority, were made 
‘sorry unto repentance and came over to loyalty to Paul 
(2 Cor. 1:14; 2:5; 7:9). But there was a stubborn 
minority who scouted both Paul and his Epistles. Their 
scorn stung Paul to defend both his letters and his life, 
“that I may not seem as if I would terrify you by my 
letters. For, His letters, they say, are weighty and 
strong; but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account” (2 Cor. 10: 9-10). Paul’s enemies in 
Corinth, the Judaizers, had to admit the pith and point 
of his Epistles. ‘Today they rank as the greatest letters 
in all history. The church in Corinth had them in black 
and white. They counted heavily for the Pauline 
Gospel of grace in Corinth. The church there did al- 
low two of the four Corinthian Epistles to perish, but 
we can thank God for the preservation of the two that 
we do have. 

The Judaizers found it difficult to make light of 
Paul’s letters, so they took to making fun of his per- 
sonal appearance. They admitted that he was a great: 
letter writer, but charged him with having an insig- 
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nificant personality and with inconsistency in his con- 
duct. He was always talking about coming to Cor- 
inth, but he was evidently afraid to come. As a matter 
of fact, Paul had changed his plans about going over 
directly from Ephesus to Corinth and had postponed 
his visit there to give them a chance to change their 
conduct. “But I call God to witness upon my soul, that 
to spare you I forbare to come unto Corinth” (2 Cor. 
1:23). It is probable that Paul did not have as com- 
manding an appearance as some men, perhaps one not 
equal to that of Apollos or of Peter. There is a tradi- 
tion that he was a hunchback. For myself, I do not be- 
lieve it. But there is no way to disprove it. The so- 
called pictures of Peter and Paul cannot be depended 
upon as genuine. The Galatians had been more con- 
siderate and had not rejected or despised Paul because 
of a trial in his flesh, however repugnant it may have 
been to them (Gal. 4: 13-14). They had received him 
as courteously as if he had been an angel of God or 
Jesus Christ Himself. This “infirmity of the flesh” may 
have been eye trouble or almost anything. But here in 
Corinth Paul’s enemies brutally attacked his personal 
appearance in order to discount his power and his pres- 
tige. But his Epistles they could not discredit. 

What a priceless treasure it would be if one could 
find the autograph copy of one of Paul’s Epistles. But, 
even if we should have that good fortune, we should 
probably not have Paul’s own handwriting, but only 
his signature at the close (2 Thess. 3:17), save in the 
short letter to Philemon which was apparently written 
in Paul’s own hand. “I Paul write it with mine own 
hand, I will repay it” (Philem. 17). This sentence 
was a collectable note of hand on Paul and indicates that 
in this instance Paul did not dictate his letter to an 
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amanuensis as was his usual custom. In the Epistle to 
the Romans we even know the name of the scribe who 
wrote out the letter for Paul. “I Tertius, who write 
the epistle, salute you in the Lord” (Rom. 16:22). 
This is probably what Peter means about Silvanus 
(Silas) who may also have been the bearer of his Epistle 
to the five provinces of Asia Minor (1 Peter 1:1). “By 
Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I account him, I have 
written unto you briefly” (1 Pet. 5:12). 

It is not certain what Paul means in Galatians 6: 11, 
“See with how large letters I write unto you with mine 
own hand.” We do not know that here he is writing 
with his own hand, whether he had written all the Epistle 
up to-this point or not. From now to the close he uses 
the pen himself. The Authorized Version had it thus: 
“Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with 
mine own hand.” This was a mere mistranslation, be- 
cause the Greek word is plural, not singular. Paul is not 
calling attention to the size of the Epistle, but to the size 
of the letters which he uses in writing. 

Chrysostom suggests that Paul did not know how 
to write well and made his letters with difficulty and of 
large size like a child learning how to write. But he be- 
came so earnest at this point that he took the pen him- 
self and printed the rest of the Epistle in big (capital) 
letters. Theodore of Mopsuestia thinks that Paul here 
uses large letters because he himself neither blushes at 
nor denies the things that were being said. Theodoret 
considers that Paul means, not with what large letters, 
but with what poor letters, he has written to the Gala- 
tians. Jerome thinks that Paul knew Hebrew better 
than Greek, and yet because of his love for the Galatians 
he attempted what he was not able to do and so had to 
make large Greek letters. Sir W. M. Ramsay suggests 
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that Paul made a sort of placard or advertisement of 
these closing verses of the Epistle. He had said in3:1 
that Jesus Christ was openly set forth ( proegraphe) 
crucified before them. That figure of a placard may 
be the idea here. On the other hand Paul may simply 
be calling attention to the large capital letters that he 
is here employing instead of the usual running or cur- 
sive hand of letter writing. He is writing with the book 
or literary hand rather than the running hand of the 
average amanuensis. 

One other theory is advanced which is, that Paul had 
poor eyesight and could only write with large letters. 
Whatever the fact may be, it remains that Paul does 
call attention to the size of the letters as proof of his 
earnestness in what he is saying. But one can hardly 
say that Paul did not know Greek well enough to write 
it with ease. On the contrary he shows a real mastery 
of the Greek of the time, the koine, and in his Epistles 
he has passages of great power and beauty as, for in- 
stance, Romans 8, and 1 Corinthians 13 and 15. Paul 
knew his Greek as well as his Hebrew (Aramaic) and 
his Latin. 

It is remarkable that Jesus wrote nothing, so far as 
we know, save once on the ground, and no one knows 
what He wrote then. But it is idle to say that Jesus did 
not know how to write. He spoke both Aramaic and 
Greek at will, and employed whichever language suited 
His audience best, as did Paul in Jerusalem (Acts 
21:37, 40). But Jesus wrote His words in human hearts 
and human lives. His blood on the cross carries His 
eternal message of love. . 

Some of the short letters, like 2 and 3 John or Phil- 
emon, could have been written on wax tablets, but not 
the longer ones. These were written either upon 
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papyrus or parchment. The shorter books were very 
likely upon papyrus while the longer ones may have 
been written on parchment. Both were in use in the 
first century A. D., though papyrus was more common. 
By the end of the fourth century parchment or vellum 
had pretty well displaced papyrus for book purposes. 
The vellum suited so much better and could be made 
into codices or leaf-books, like our modern printed books. 
The papyrus rolls were hard to handle and could not 
contain a book of any size except with great difficulty. 
We know that John used “paper and ink” for his second 
Epistle (12), as also he wrote his third “with ink and 
pen” (18). This would be on papyrus. But Paul was 
acquainted with parchment also, for he asked Timothy 
to bring “the books, especially the parchments” (2 Tim. 
4:18). Here he draws a distinction between the 
ordinary papyrus rolls (biblia), such as the attendant 
in the synagogue handed to Jesus in Capernaum (Luke 
4:17, 20), and the more precious parchments (mem- 
branas). 

One wishes that he knew what were these books and 
parchments that were so dear to Paul. They were 
evidently rolls and codices that he had used much and 
that he prized highly. He had taken them with him on 
his travels in the Kast, but for some reason he had left 
them with his cloak at Troas with Carpus. The “cloak,” 
in fact, may be a “book-wrap” as it often is. I hope 
that Carpus had taken good care of both the wrap and 
the books. I dislike to see books treated badly, espe- 
cially if they are good books. Portions of the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew or in Greek were probably in the list. 
It is even possible that the Gospel of Mark or the Gospel 
of Luke were among them. Paul had found Mark use- 
ful to him for ministering (2 Tim. 4:11), for Mark had 
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made good again after his lapse at Perga (Acts 13: 13). 
Mark had been with Paul in Rome, and Paul had com- 
mended him to the Colossians (Col. 4:10). But at any 
rate, we see here Paul’s hunger for his old books. It is 
even possible, though unlikely, that copies of some of 
his own Epistles or some of his notes were in the pile 
of manuscripts left with Carpus. 

It is probable that all the Gospels and the Acts were 
written on parchment and in the literary book hand of 
the period. Certainly Luke (see my Luke the His- 
torian in the Light of Research) had the habits of a 
literary man (Luke 1: 1-4). He gathered his materials 
from books and from eyewitnesses (oral testimony), in 
addition to his own personal knowledge. He sifted the 
whole of the material and wrote an orderly and accurate 
account for the better instruction of Theophilus, to 
whom he dedicates both the Gospel and the Acts, and of 
all who read what he writes. Here we see a more con- 
scious literary effort than in Paul’s Epistles. Luke 
makes use of sources, and he uses them with great skill, 
though the earmarks crop out here and there. Luke, like 
Paul, was a man of literary culture, as well as of great 
genius. His Gospel was called by Renan the most beau- 
tiful book in all the world. The Acts is ranked by 
Ramsay as the work of the greatest historian in the 
world. 

Ramsay calls Paul the greatest philosopher of all 
time. Dr. J. Rendel Harris is now arguing that Paul 
- shows acquaintance with Pindar as well as with Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes. Be that as it may, his 
Epistles take first rank among all the letters of the 
world. It is not to be supposed that Paul had any 
such idea of his writings when he wrote them, though 
he felt the importance of his messages. He did not pose 
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or attitudinize in his letters. He was after the verdict, 
and he got it. Deissmann (Bible Studies, and Light 
from the Ancient East) insists that Paul wrote letters, 
not epistles. Hebrews is an example of epistles of a 
formal nature, more like an essay or an oration than a 
private letter. Deissmann holds that Paul wrote no 
literary epistles, but only private letters. There is a 
point in the distinction he draws, but he pushes it too far. 
Romans is not a private letter, though chapter 16 is de- 
voted to personal matters. Paul expected his letters to 
be read in public by various churches. They are direct 
messages to actual persons and churches, but they carry 
messages of eternal value for all today as for all of that 
time. Deissmann is right in his protest against Blass 
who claims that Paul was a student of rhetoric and 
oratory and that his Epistles are full of conscious rhythm 
and rhetorical devices. ‘There is rhythm at times in 
Paul’s letters, but it is the unconscious sweep of a great 
soul aflame with passion, not the artificial rhetoric of the 
mere declaimer. 

The Romans had no postal system save for state pur- 
poses. So Paul had to rely on the visits of friends to 
carry his Epistles, as when Phoebe went from Cenchrea 
to Rome (Rom. 16:1) or Epaphroditus was sent back 
by Paul from Rome to Philippi (Phil. 2:25). The 
messenger would be able to give additional information 
not in the letter, as Tychicus to Colossae (Col. 4:7), and 
to Ephesus and Laodicea (Eph. 6: 21-22; Col. 4:16). 

The use of different amanuenses explains some of 
the variations in vocabulary and style between the sev- 
eral groups of Paul’s Epistles. Jerome pointed out 
long ago that Peter probably employed different inter- 
preters for his two Epistles, Silvanus for the First, an 
unknown one for the Second unless he wrote this with- 
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out an interpreter. This fact does not explain every- 
thing, but it does have its bearing beyond a doubt. In 
the same way John in the Apocalypse may be writing 
alone while in the Gospel and Epistles he may have had 
others to read over his writings. Many medieval manu- 
scripts of the Fourth Gospel picture John dictating his 
Gospel to a disciple named Prochorus (see Milligan’s 
New Testament Documents, p. 23). A certain amount 
of liberty may have been left to the amanuensis. “In 
dictating, the Apostle would have clearly before his 
mind’s eye the actual persons and circumstances of those 
to whom he was writing, and broken constructions and 
sudden changes of subject prove how often the eager 
rush of his words overmastered the grammatical and or- 
derly sequence of his thought” (Milligan, op. cit., p.27). 

There is little hope that we shall ever see an auto- 
graph copy of any book in the Greek New Testament. 
Casper René Gregory (Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, p. 512) felt that the last leaf of Mark’s 
Gospel which was probably torn off may yet be found— 
“I regard it nevertheless as one of the possibilities of 
future finds that we receive this Gospel with its own 
authentic finish.” But the brittle papyrus would not 
last outside of the dry sand of Egypt and the ashes of 
Herculaneum. It is certain that Christians began to 
write about Jesus very early, as Luke implies (1: 1-4). 
Sir W. M. Ramsay thinks that Matthew wrote down 
his Logia, the Q of Harnack, the Logia of Papias, the 
very year that Jesus died. The papyri of Egypt show 
us how widespread writing was in the first century 
A.D. There were short-hand writers in plenty. Busi- 
ness man as Matthew was, he could easily have taken 
down in Aramaic short-hand notes of: discourses of 
Jesus. 
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The papyri letters with their salutations and sig- 
natures furnish us with precise parallels for Paul’s 
Epistles. The very language of the New Testament 
appears in the papyri. We do not have the autographs 
of the New Testament books, but we can look at these 
papyrus rolls and easily imagine what they looked like. 
And we have over four thousand Greek manuscripts 
of portions of the New Testament. “The books of the 
New Testament as preserved in extant documents as- 
suredly speak to us in every important respect in lan- 
guage identical with that in which they spoke to those 
for whom they were originally written” (Hort, Intro- 
duction, p. 284). 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


AS TO PRESENT PERPLEXITIES 


By Junius B. ReMensnyoper, D.D., LL.D. 


No situation is more trying and dangerous than to be 
in the midst of a tempest-tossed, wrathful, destructive 
sea. If ever human helplessness is realized it is in 
such a troubled hour. But, as_ the spiritual is 
greater than the material, so is it still a severer trial 
when a tempestuous Euroclydon plunges into wild con- 
fusion the ocean of truth, and when, falling into a place 
where two seas meet, the faiths and hopes of the soul 
are likely to be crushed. 

Such a crisis, at the present hour, confronts the 
Christian church. The confusion is the greater be- 
cause the trouble comes not from without, but from 
within. Attacks from open enemies can be more easily 
and successfully met. But when Christendom itself is 
divided into opposing camps, when trusted leaders 
are arrayed against each other, when the Gospel 
“trumpet gives an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?” When Conservatives and 
Modernists, instead of leaguing together in defense of 
Christianity, are fomenting internal division and strife, 
and hurling ponderous missiles at each other, no won- 
der that plain Christians are perplexed, and that they 
fear that the good old Christian ship will be torn in 
pieces by these violent cross seas. But even if we 
have no Paul to reassure us that no serious danger will 
result, yet Christians have a right to look to their lead- 
ers for the counsel that will give them light and calm 
in such an hour of storm and upheaval. And this 
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duty, though feeling our inefficiency, we dare not 
evade. 

Let us bear in mind that this situation, though so 
seemingly contradictory, is by no means new. Much 
as the church has ever suffered from the attacks of 
open foes and from pagan persecutions, her most 
serious dangers have ever come from within. Already 
in the second century the Gnostics, while claiming to 
be Christians and holding Christ to be the first of the 
sons of men, yet denied His divinity, and that God 
was incarnate in Him. In the third century, Por- 
phyry, a brilliant leader, caused a great division, con- 
fusing many with the thesis: “We must not calumni- 
ate save only those who worship Him as a God.” 

In the fourth century, came the most crucial strife 
of any, when Christendom was distracted from one end 
to the other by the violent controversy over the true 
divinity of Christ, in which the chief representatives 
were Arius and Athanasius. 'The Emperor Constan- 
tine sympathized strongly with Arius, the influential 
Eusebiuses were on his side, and as far as human judg- 
ment can determine, Arianism would have prevailed, 
had it not been for the undaunted spirit of Athanasius, 
who, banished again and again from his episcopal see, 
and almost, if not altogether, miraculously escaping 
death, unswervingly held his ground, and the Nicene 
Creed finally prevailed and established the true divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ as the faith of evangelical Chris- 
tianity for all time. Henceforth, Arianism was 
deemed heretical, and though surviving in various 
quarters for centuries, finally was extinguished, and 
the victory of orthodoxy was complete. Socinus in 
the sixteenth century, again, led a strong party who 
revered Christ as a man, but denied His true divinity, 
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but the Socinian heresy, though gaining wide credence, 
was at last banished from the church. 

Let us not think, then, that these attacks of our 
day disclose a modern or progressive spirit, for they 
are as old as Christendom, even dating back to the 
contentions in the Christian camp in the time of the 
apostles, and to the warning of Christ that “false 
shepherds” should seek to mislead the flock. And as 
the Lord has stood by His holy church, in her fidelity 
to the Gospel, in all past perils, so let no Christian’s 
faith be shaken by the present confused condition. 
Let us not fear that the foundations of the church and 
her Gospel will be overthrown, for “God is in the 
midst of her” and “her kingdom shall not be moved.” 
The outcome of the present conflict is foretold in the 
history of the past, which, ever one of recurring strife, 
has always issued in the victory of truth. 

Many are troubled about the present controversy, 
as thinking it altogether unnecessary. They consider 
that it is simply a theological wrangle, a dispute about 
mere words and barren doctrinal details; that it is 
prejudice, exalting trifles into mountains. This is the 
opinion of worldly observers, and hence they look upon 
it as deserving only of ridicule. But this is a shallow 
judgment. The issue is one involving religion, and 
religion is a far more vital matter than politics, eco- 
nomics, science, and all the secular questions about 
which the world is so deeply concerned. 

For religion treats of man’s highest nature. It is 
his most deeply rooted intuition. It conditions his 
highest development. It pertains to that nature in 
him which is akin to the divine. It responds to the 
deepest call of his soul for God. Mind, heart, and 
-will—his whole personality—thirst for the living God. 
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Though man is finite, imperfect, limited, and to a 
large extent helpless, religion responds to his yearning 
for One all-good, all-knowing, all-powerful, and all- 
ruling—the Infinite. Moreover, his highest hopes, his 
only hope for immortal life, depend upon a personal 
God. Religion assures him that there is such a Being, 
that He welcomes men to know, love, and trust Him 
as their everlasting refuge and Father. In view of 
this, anything that concerns religion, that assails it, 
that doubts its reality, that threatens it, that changes 
its definition, arouses man’s highest interest, involves 
that which he holds in his heart’s most sacred shrine. 

Hence it is a total mistake to regard the present 
discussion as frivolous, and as involving no deep inter- 
ests. It revolves about points of transcendent mo- 
ment, and the common Christian man rightly deems it 
of prime importance. That it is so regarded is shown 
by the far-reaching commotion caused by the present 
religious agitation. ‘The space given by the newspa- 
pers, the crowds who attend popular debates by repre- 
sentative opponents, and the excitement throughout 
Christendom, are amply justified. No thoughtful 
mind, then, can dismiss this contention lightly, but it 
demands every one’s most serious study and reflection. 

Coming to the particular questions involved in the 
present difference, a prime one is that of revelation. 
The most gifted pagans, as Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, used their keenest intellectual powers in striv- 
ing to know whether there was a God, and what His 
nature must be. But they were only “blind seekers,” 
after the divine. They did not pretend to have defi- 
nitely discovered Him. 

But when “the world by wisdom knew not God,” 
as Paul says, when natural religion at its best had ut- 
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terly failed, then came Christianity with its claim to be 
the true religion. It gave to the darkened sons of 
men the light of revelation. It claimed that God had 
determined to solve the deepest problem of human 
thought, the enigma of the ages, by making Himself 
known. This He did through a chosen line of proph- 
ets, and, finally, in the sending of His Son “to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4:6). 

This is just the boon the ancient philosophers 
sought, but found their quest hopeless. Cicero, citing 
a list of philosophical opinions concerning the Deity, 
concluded: “Which of these opinions is true, is a diffi- 
cult question. ‘To know the Godhead is all darkness 
and difficulty.” But in the Christian revelation these 
dark problems are made clear as the light of the sun. 
There is one personal God, supreme, just, loving, 
man’s Creator and Father, caring for men, intervening 
to administer justice, to answer prayer, to show pity, 
“to hear the groaning of the prisoners, and to loose 
those that are appointed to death” (Psa. 102: 20), and 
to give to man’s quenchless thirst the water of ever- 
lasting life. 

Yet now a point agitated is: Did God give such a 
revelation? Do the Holy Scriptures give us a record 
of divine truth, or merely the experiences and exalted 
opinions of holy thinkers? In general terms all admit 
that there has been such a revelation. But the dispute 
centers about the Scriptures as a final authority. One 
party contends that they are inerrant and infallible. 
The other replies that they contain manifest errors, 
and that they nowhere make claim to perfection. As 
usual, in contests between extreme minds, the truth 
lies with neither. 'The Bible had to be given in terms 
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that a race ignorant of advanced science could under- 
stand, and thus had to employ language couched in 
terms of current knowledge. It had also to be trans- 
mitted through fallible men, and thus, in passing 
through diverse transcribers and tongues, it might not 
escape minor and trivial errors. 

But, on the other hand, a revelation would have 
been unreal and useless, unless the truth in it was 
Providentially guarded. So the Scriptures do claim 
to have been written by men specially inspired for the 
task. These writers Paul called “God-inspired,” 
(Theopneustos, 2 Tim. 3:16). Peter tells us that 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost” (2 Peter 1:21). The prophets begin 
their revelations with the formula: “The word of the 
Lord came unto me saying.” And our Lord affirms 
the absolute truth of the Old Testament writings with 
the solemn prediction that “one jot or tittle shall in 
no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled” (Matt. 
5:18). He also declares: “Thy word is truth.” 
Again, He directly refers to a statement in the Old 
Testament as “that which was spoken unto you by 
God” (Matt. 22:31). Once more He says: “Unto 
whom the word of God came, and the Scripture can- 
not be broken (John 10: 35). 

Assuredly if, then, the Scriptures are the “truth,” 
and the “word of the Lord,” and the “word of God,” 
and if they are recorded by men “moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” they are perfect as God is perfect, and de- 
signed by Him to be “the oracles of God,” for the 
guidance and obedience of men. However some may 
regard them, in secondary and transient matters, as 
conforming to the conditions of the age, whenever 
they touch upon moral and religious questions there is — 
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cumulative testimony that they not only claim to be, 
but are, as inerrant, unchanging, infallible, and of as 
absolute authority as is God their author Himself. 

Enormous strides have, during the last centuries 
and even decades, been made in science. The tele- 
scope has shown the inconceivable depths of immensity, 
and the marvelous wonders of the atom and electron 
have been revealed. A miniature universe of whirling 
systems has been found in the single atom of matter. 
Wonders and marvels have followed each other with 
awe-inspiring rapidity. This has led many to a deifi- 
cation of science. Hence an effort has been made to 
discredit religion and revelation. It is asserted that 
science rests upon facts, and that religion rests upon 
faith, imagination, myths, and hopes, which cannot 
stand before the all-consuming crucible of investiga- 
tion. 

But science and religion are two distinct depart- 
ments, dealing with separate realities. Science has for 
its sphere nature and the material world. Religion is 
occupied with the supersensible. It turns its gaze 
upon the spiritual. Its realm is the transcendental. 
It sees the invisible. It finds the highest faculty of 
the soul in the quest for the Infinite. Science is only 
one method of the quest for truth. Religion is an- 
other path by which is sought spiritual truth, as far 
higher than material facts as the spirit of man is higher 
than his body. Invaluable as is scientific discovery, 
it is ever balked by mysteries altogether beyond its 
power to solve. “The further,” says Goethe, “scien- 
tific research advances, the more does it encounter the 
unsearchable.” And Huxley affirms that for “every 
problem that science solves, it opens a dozen more that 
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are insoluble.” All scientists agree that science can 
only state the How, but cannot answer the Why? 

Closely interrelated as are the faculties of the 
human personality, yet reason is the organ of the mind, 
and faith that of the religious nature. Reason reaches 
its results by the processes of logic, whereas faith is the 
organ by which truths deeper and more primary are 
discerned. It is the eye which sees the truths beyond 
the ken of reason. Its convictions are intuitive and 
irresistible. These perceptions are immediate. With 
the vision comes the conviction of their reality. The 
greatest truths, like the conception of God, are not de- 
ducible from reason, but are intuitive perceptions. 
They are stamped upon the soul as necessary thoughts, 
like the innate authority of conscience and the moral 
law, which we do not arrive at by any process of rea- 
soning, and which admit of no doubt. Hence the uni- 
versality of religious beliefs, whereas error is neither 
universal nor able to endure the test of time. 

Pascal well says: “It has pleased God that divine 
verities should not enter the heart through the under- 
standing, but should enter the understanding through 
the heart.” And again: “There is nothing more in 
conformity with reason, than the denial of the su- 
premacy of reason.” And that faith must precede and 
underlie every rational and scientific process, even the 
great apostle of pagan philosophy, the universal Greek 
genius, Aristotle, warns his disciples thus: “Faith is 
the necessary postulate for finding the truth.” We 
admire the world’s great philosophers, princes in the 
realm of reason, but far mightier are the heroes of 
faith, clothed with the power to behold the unseen and 
eternal; for this has allied them with the divine, and 
has invested them with “the power of God.” Reason 
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has its legitimate province, and it has a right and duty 
to see that our faith is rational and not visionary or 
superstitious. But faith is the supreme test of the 
religious nature. Therefore Christ made it primary 
and essential, saying: “Blessed are they that have not 
seen, but have believed.” ‘Faith worketh by love,” 
says Paul. As the mother loves her child because it 
clings to her breast with an absolute confidence, so the 
Father loves the one who believes in His goodness, 
who places in Him an absolute trust, and whose love 
forbids the least doubt of His overshadowing wings 
and His providential care. 
A feature of the present situation is the denial of 
the supernatural in religion, the attempt to reduce it 
to a natural system capable of being explained in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary laws of experience. This 
is simply the effort to rationalize religion, so that it 
may take its place with science, philosophy, and ethics, 
to be explained on natural grounds, and to be defined 
within the limits of common reason and the ordinary 
sequence of law. Thus Dr. George A. Gordon con- 
tends that the advance of science overthrows the whole 
scheme of the supernatural and “seems to threaten the 
entire tradition of miracle.” And the eminent scien- 
tist, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, in the Outline of 
Science, recently published, quite denies any possibility 
_ of divine intervention, excluding prayer and the resur- 
rection as impossible. A large chapter is devoted to 
evolution, and it is made to account for the greatest 
marvels, while the name of God is not once mentioned. 
This is only idolatry in a modern form, not the ancient 
worship of gods of stone, but the deification of natural 
law. Accordingly the miracles of Scripture are re- 
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pudiated as legendary interpositions and fabricated 
breaks in the order of nature. 

In reply it is to be said that religion in its very 
essence consists of the supernatural. It is that sphere 
in which the human mind, utterly dissatisfied, with the 
weakness of natural knowledge, seeks for higher truth, 
for something quite beyond what reason can give; 
where it voices its immortal aspirations, cries out for 
the supernatural. Hence the history of religions 
shows their claims to the sanctions of a revelation, to 
divine intervention, giving them a clear and positive 
knowledge, and of the unfathomable mysteries of 
being and life. This fact was illustrated among the 
Greeks, who represented the noblest attainments of 
the natural reason by the oracle of Apollo, in his 
temple at Delphi, where messages were believed to 
have come from the god. 

This-truth, thus dimly conceived by paganism, finds 
its full illustration in the Christian religion. It is not 
unnatural or unreasonable, but emphatically rational 
and logical, that a free personal God, a Father, whose 
highest attribute is love, would not leave His children 
in doubt, uncertainty, and mental and spiritual dark- 
ness. But it is in the highest degree probable, and in 
conformity with His nature, that He should respond 
to these deepest aspirations and cries of the soul and 
cause light to shine on the inscrutable mysteries of 
being, or as the Scripture so strikingly says: ‘The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined” (Isa. 9:2). 

Accordingly the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment, the visions of Jehovah given to holy men; the 
revelations of His righteousness, His “loving kind- 
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nesses” and His “tender mercies; and His interven- 
tions for deliverance of men from doubt, oppression, 
and evil—all are most consonant with His nature, and 
so beautiful, comforting, and blessed as to carry the 
most irrefutable conviction of their reality. And 
miracles confirm the truth of this intervention of di- 
vinity. Christianity is thus permeated throughout by 
the miraculous. The question of miracle is but one 
phase of the question of the supernatural, and back of 
this lies the question whether Christianity is a religion, 
or merely a scheme of natural ethics. 

Miracles were necessary to convince men of the 
reality of the supernatural, divine intervention. Christ 
Himself constantly referred to them to authenticate 
His divine mission. Thus, to allay the doubts of John 
the Baptist, sending the inquiry as to whether He was 
the Christ or no, He gave as the conclusive answer: 
“Go and shew John again those things which you do 
hear and see.” 

The supernatural, then, is not an incident of Chris- 
tianity, to be lightly cast aside, but it is its very essence. 
It lies at its base, and is interwoven with its whole 
structure. The Christian religion stands or falls with 
the supernatural. It so permeates its warp and woof 
that it cannot be separated without rending the entire 
vesture. The supernatural, the miraculous, is the dis- 
tinction, the attraction, the comfort, the assurance, the 
life, and the power of Christianity. 

This supernatural element of Christianity is em- 
bodied in concrete historic facts, whose record so 
largely forms our Bible. When today the preachers 
who deny the miracles of Christ and Scripture and 
protest against all that is supernatural in Christianity 
are rewarded by crowded audiences, let them remem- 
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ber that this is but the popular rage for novelty, and 
when that curiosity abates a religion bereft of its life 
will leave them but empty churches. 

The present dispute in some parts of the Christian 
church concerns doctrines which are, on the one hand, 
claimed to be essential to the Christian religion, and, 
on the other, held to be matters of liberty. Dr. Fos- 
dick, in his pamphlet, Shall the Fundamentalists Win? 
enumerates these fundamental doctrines as: The Au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the Virgin Birth, the Vicari- 
ous Atonement, the Bodily Resurrection, and the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ. The bare mention of these 
doctrines as being in dispute confounds the ordinary 
Christian, who has become so familiar. with them in 
Gospel terminology. 

Although Dr. Fosdick, in the pamphlet referred 
to, disclaims them all and deplores such a result as 
- their retention as a vital part of the Christian faith, yet 
the chief center of attack is the Virgin Birth. This, 
it is held, it is legitimate for a Christian to deny as a 
matter of practical indifference. If the Virgin Birth 
stood entirely alone, this might be admitted. But its 
opponents never state how vitally it is bound up with 
the whole Christian system. First, the opposition to 
it is based on the ground that it is a supernatural 
birth. But this objection would sweep away the en- 
tire fabric of Christianity, which is a supernatural re- 
ligion throughout. Again, Christianity stands or falls 
with the authority of the Scriptures, and, as the Virgin 
Birth is foretold in the Old Testament and is related 
most specifically in the Gospel of Matthew, and of 
Luke who tells us that he had “perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first,” this fact cannot be 
denied without the definite repudiation of the Holy 
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Scriptures. Further, the Virgin Birth has an intimate 
relation to the union of the divine and human natures 
in Christ. John calls Him the only begotten Son of 
the Father, and Paul tells us that He was God’s Son 
“made of a woman.” Christ unites both divinity and 
humanity in His origin. Hence Horace Bushnell 
said: “If Christ had not been born of a Virgin, it 
would seem that He should have been.” 

The doctrine of sacrifice for sin lay at the basis of 
religion as outlined by Jehovah in the Old Testament. 
A suffering Messiah who was to be wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, and upon 
whom the Lord hath Jaid the iniquity of us all, is the 
recurring theme of Isaiah, the greatest of the Old 
Testament prophets, and it reaches its climax in the 
Twenty-second psalm, which begins with Christ’s cry 
of agony on the cross: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” Paul, the great apostle whom the 
risen Lord calls His “chosen vessel,” to be His inter- 
preter to all mankind, deems this article of the vicari- 
ous atonement the central Christian truth, on which 
depends his faith and from which springs his adoring 
gratitude and his missionary zeal. Ever and again 
does he tell us that “Christ died for our sins, the just 
for the unjust, that we might be reconciled unto God;” 
“whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood.” 

This is the heart of Paul’s and Peter’s Epistles. 
It is the warp and woof of the Gospel of Christ. No 
mistake then, did the church make in choosing the 
cross for her symbol. ‘Two things are central in the 
Gospel: First, the guilt, punishment, and misery of 
sin, which a superficial modern diagnosis would mini- 
mize; and, second, the infinite love of God in giving 
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His Son a sacrifice to save the world that could not 
save itself. Certainly one who depicts neither the 
wickedness of sin nor the Christ who suffers its penalty 
has no true or just conception of the “mystery of the 
cross.” 

We wonder at the daring and power of the apostles 
in face of persecution and death. When the wondrous 
life ended in the weakness, shame, and death of their 
Master on the cross they were disenchanted, dismayed, 
scattered, and utterly hopeless. “They trusted that it 
had been he who should have redeemed Israel.” EKven 
Peter denied his Lord, and all the others fled. 
What could have suddenly transformed this downcast 
and helpless band into a bold and dauntless company, 
who set about systematically to conquer a highly cul- 
tured world, to adore as its Lord One who had died 
the shameful death of a criminal? And what this de- 
spised, illiterate, uninfluential group set out to do it 
did actually accomplish. The answer is given in the 
admission of Bauer, among the ablest of skeptics: 
“Nothing but the miracle of the Resurrection could 
disperse the doubts which seemed about to cast faith 
itself into the eternal night of death.” 

It was this astounding fact, this victory over that 
dark enemy, Death, who held all the great minds of 
antiquity in the bondage of fear and despair, which, to 
the discouraged disciples, proved Jesus to be “the Son 
of God with power.” When the risen Lord appeared 
to them and gave them their world-wide commission 
and assured them of His spiritual presence they felt 
that the victory of Christianity was assured. Accord- 
ingly, Peter and Paul, in their sermons before syna- 
gogues and kings, always make their leading appeal 
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for conviction to the incontrovertible and mighty fact 
of the Resurrection. 

And on what grounds is this triumphant fact op- 
posed‘ Because it is a bodily resurrection, a resur- 
rection of the body. But what other resurrection 
could there be? The Spirit is not buried and cannot 
rise again. But it is objected, that the body decays 
and dissolves, and how then can it rise again? Jesus 
Himself has conclusively answered this doubt. When 
the Sadducees came to Him with their problem and 
objection He responded: “Ye do err, not knowing 
the scriptures, nor the power of God.” Here we 
have the conclusive answer. If we believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God, the authoritative 
truth, and if we do not limit the omnipotence of the 
Almighty, then we can receive what Christ said at an- 
other time: ‘Marvel not at this: for the hour is com- 
ing in which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth.” 

A definite form of negative criticism at present is 
that of opposition to the great creeds of the church. 
It is protested that they fetter liberty, retard progress, 
encourage formalism, that they enshrine doctrines that 
are not historic facts, and that they deter thinking 
minds from entering the church. 

What are creeds? They are simple, succinct ex- 
pressions of the essentials of Christian faith. So said 
the Apostle: “With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation” (Rom. 10:10). But belief and con- 
fession imply some definite truth to be believed and 
confessed. Hence the church came to define the 
minimum of faith requisite to an intelligent confession. 
The history of the Apostles’ Creed shows that this was 
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done in the most careful manner. Step by step, each 
vital Christian doctrine, as defined and agreed upon by 
eminent teachers, and ratified by great ecclesiastical 
councils, was stated in simplest form in the Creed, until 
it grew to its present form. The Creed is not set 
forth as an authority in itself, but only as the common 
agreement of Christians as to the generic teaching of 
Scripture, to which creeds are ever subordinate. 

The Creed does not interfere with any one’s pri- 
vate judgment. But it is rational for him to consider 
that that faith “which has been believed everywhere, 
in all ages, and by all,” as St. Augustine says, 2.e., 
which is confirmed by the judgment of millions of 
Christians, is more likely to be the true interpretation 
of Scripture than that of one erring, partial mind. 
The Creed itself is thus a great and enlightening aid 
to the individual believer; it is a strengthening bond 
of union, that his confession is concurrent with the 
whole Christian church throughout the world. And in 
pledging Christian teachers to it, it thereby guards 
simple minds against heresies and all sorts of wild 
vagaries. : 

The chief popular opposition to creeds is based 
upon the demand for constant change. But the Chris- 
tian believer rejoices in the conviction that in the 
Scriptures he has truth pure, perfect, unchanging, and 
absolute, in whose eternal verity he can safely rest his 
hope of eternal life. He does not fear that what is 
true today may be false tomorrow. 

The real issue at stake is, after all, the divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. A full belief in our Lord’s 
true Godhead carries with it all the Christian corol- 
laries. The revelation of God in Christ was super- 
natural. Christ was supernatural in His pre-exist- 
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ence, supernatural in His Person—a union of God and 
man—supernatural in His conception by the Holy 
Ghost, and in His virgin birth, supernatural in His 
“being without sin,” supernatural in His consciousness 
of absolute oneness with His Father, supernatural in 
His being “ the Truth,” supernatural in His miracles, 
supernatural in His infinite love and atoning death, 
supernatural in His resurrection and victory over the 
graye, supernatural in His ascension and promised re- 
turn in glory, and supernatural in His kingship of 
the church of God which, guided and overruled by His 
invisible Presence, presses on to the universal Kingdom 
of righteousness, peace, and brotherhood. Hence, at- 
tack upon any one of these supernatural attributes is, 
no matter how honestly or sincerely it be made, really 
an attempt to limit our Lord’s true divinity. 

Thus Bishop Gore says that, “all those [possibly 
there have been a very few exceptions] who have op- 
posed the Virgin Birth, have been deniers of the 
Divinity of Christ.” Even a Goethe wrote: “I es- 
teem the Gospels to be thoroughly genuine; for there 
shines forth from them the reflected splendor of a 
sublimity proceeding from the Person of Jesus Christ, 
of so divine a kind as only the divine could ever have 
manifested upon earth.” Once truly accepting this 
central doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
“beholding,” with John, “his glory, the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father,” all difficulties will van- 
ish and all doubts yield to adoring faith. 

We are told that, if we wish to hold intelligent 
youth, and to be in line with modern progress, we must 
admit that much of our holy faith rests upon legends 
and that this practical age demands “facts instead of 
myths.” Contrariwise, our holy faith rests upon 
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proven, incontestable, historic facts. Myths do not 
conquer, and do not create a totally new world as Chris- 
tianity has done. Mankind is too intelligent for such an 
irrational procedure. And the writer may be permitted 
to say that, in a ministry of over twoscore years in the 
center of New York City, with his young people going 
to such institutions as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Smith, he never had a young 
man or woman who criticized him for preaching the 
simple, old, evangelical Gospel. Doubts and criti- 
cisms and dangers to the faith do not come so much 
from the young to the pulpit, but from the pulpit to 
the pew. When preachers are ever heralding what 
they do not believe, gradually their hearers, old or 
young, are led astray. True progress comes, not from 
rejecting old, tested, and proved foundations, but by 
revering and building upon them. 

Let no Christian then be “perplexed” or troubled 
by the uncertain voices arising in some quarters of 
Christendom. I conclude in the words of a great 
theologian and eminent Christian: “Christianity and 
Christ will triumph. At His name all hearts beat, all 
knees bow. And in all time will the image of Jesus, 
as portrayed in the Gospels, exercise its mysterious 
power over the minds of men, and the Spirit which 
proceedeth from Him become a bond, uniting them in 
faith and love to Himself, and thus a bond of love unit- 
ing the whole human race.” (Luthardt: Funda- 
mental Truths of Christianity, p. 297.) 
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CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


ONE OF THE TWO EXCHANGE PREACHERS FROM THIS COUNTRY 
to Great Britain last summer was Dean Robbins of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York, and in a sermon upon 
“. . . the simplicity that is toward Christ” (2 Cor. 11:3), 
preached in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, London, he 
emphasized the necessity of an utter and joyous devotion to the 
faith. He contrasted this sharply with the “parasitic moral- 
ity” of “‘negatively good men and women.” The church was 
never so intelligent, so well-informed, and so well-equipped as 
today, yet the larger proportion of its members are acqui- 
escent more than active in their religious lives. This sermon 
was a plea for a revival of that Christian fervor that has 
marked the times of greatest progress in the church’s history. 
Here are several extracts: 


‘*What do these and similar passages in the New Testament 
mean to us to-day? One thing without doubt they mean, and 
that is that the Gospel is revealed to us only as we bring to it 
an uncalculating responsiveness which we associate most readily 
with youth, but which is also found in those who keep their 
minds and hearts and spirits young. We need that youthful 
spirit in our older lives if we would make and keep them Chris- 
tian. We need the spirit that trusts and risks and takes chances, 
the spirit that loves the highest when it sees it, and that leaves 
all and follows where it loves. We shall never know the great 
sweep and drive and onrush of the Gospel, the Pentecostal gifts 
of it and the Pentecostal power, while we are contented to ‘play 
safe, and compromise with the world, and try to serve both God 
and Mammon. There is a buoyancy of spirit, there is a freedom 
from entanglements, there is a soaring happiness, which is open 
only to those who greatly venture upon the things which they 
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“The early Christian centuries had it. It was the secret of 
the missionary energy that led to the conversion of Europe. 
Great convictions, joyfully received, jubilantly proclaimed, 
fearlessly acted upon—nothing could withstand the impact of 
that force. That is why the first centuries were marked by the 
rapid spread of Christ’s religion. The names that come down to 
us are dauntless names; they bring great memories and chal- 
lenging recollections. We measure by them the littleness of all 
our own accomplishments, but we find incentive in them for 
greater courage, for greater interest in Christian missions, for 
a Christianity which is not self-contained or self-complacent, 
but which looks out and reaches forth and saves, a Christianity 
which is again the Way.” 

“And so it seems to me that if the Church of Christ is to 
respond at all adequately to the great, unexpressed, pathetic 
appeal of a troubled world, and if there is to come from it a 
breath of hope and courage and renewing faith, it can only be 
after Christians in every land have themselves experienced @ 
Pentecostal revival of faith and of adventurous courage. What 
is this human life of ours? It is not an endless series of dull, 
drab repetitions. It is an adventure of the spirit. The men 
and women who have done most for their fellow-men have had 
the spirit of pioneers. The men and women who have done most 
are the men and women who have dared most. We think of 
Columbus, sailing with brave eyes fixed upon the far horizons 
of an uncharted ocean. We think of John Hus in flames in the 
market place to be a torch for human freedom. We think of 
Livingstone patiently treading the jungles of Africa and laying 
a new continent open to the world. Trust in God sustained 
them. Trust in God and simplicity toward Christ quickened 
in them the spirit of adventure. That is what is needed now, 
a pioneer spirit on the part of Christians, to cope with what are 
really pioneer conditions. It is the splendor of our times that 
they constitute one of the building eras of history, and that the 
future of the world for generations to come depends upon what 
men and women think and will and do to-day. For Christian 
men simplicity toward Christ is still the way of life. The Gos- 
pel of Christ is not a thing to be ashamed of. We are 
not called upon to tone it down, to explain it away, to adjust 
it to popular tastes or expectations. We are to accept it and 
to apply it in all sincerity and in all simplicity... We are to 
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try our culture and the standards of our civilization by it, and 
to remodel them until they conform to it.” 


As A RESULT OF ALL THE EFFORTS TO CLEAR AWAY ANCIENT 
distrust and antagonisms rising from sectarian creeds, in order 
to bring the denominations more closely together, certain hope- 
ful signs are appearing. Among them is the disposition to em- 
phasize the one common and essential basis upon which all 
Christians may unite, whatever their attitudes on minor things. 
The greater the number of doctrines in any system the more 
difficult is it to get large numbers to see alike on all of them. 
Not only so, but the less may obscure the greater. 

The believer’s heart and mind should ever be centered su- 
premely upon his Lord, and it is this conviction that is gradu- 
ally taking hold of the more observant and thoughtful leaders 
of our churches. Once get a man in right relation to Jesus 
Christ as his divine Saviour and Lord, and the problems pre- 
sented by Modernism, materialism, and the various cults are 
largely solved for him. His social obligations, too, find speedy 
fulfillment because of a consciousness of responsibilities hardly 
felt before and through a newly awakened love for his fellows. 

The necessity for one great central rallying point for 
Protestantism is urged very earnestly by Dr. James M. Camp- 
bell in The Congregationalist. These selections from his article 
especially deserve attention: 

“The necessity is being urgently felt of reducing our 
elaborate systems of doctrine to a central creative statement 
of truth. According to Dr. Forsyth this has been done by the 
Roman Catholic Church, with the result that there has been 
within her borders during the last century a wonderful re- 
vival. The article to which all her doctrines have been reduced 
is the supreme authority of the church, as vested in one tem- 
poral head. Now, the question here raised is whether a similar 
reduction of dogma to one article be not just as urgently 
needed in Protestantism, to unite her scattered forces and to 
increase her conquering power; and if so, what is that central 
creative doctrine? Unquestionably it is the doctrine of the 
supreme and sole headship of Jesus Christ. This doctrine is 
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now awaiting clear and persistent avowal, that it may become 
the rallying cry of a united, aggressive, and triumphant 
Protestantism. 

“That was, without doubt, the central and creative doctrine 
in an undivided Christendom. ‘The early church emphasized 
the absolute supremacy of Christ and acknowledged him as 
their actual and unseen ruler, the Lord of the conscience, the 
king of men, the King of Kings and ‘the Lord of Lords.’ As 
this high spiritual conception declined, the demand arose for 
some outward and visible leadership upon which to lean. To 
recognize an invisible head, to trust him utterly, to follow him 
in all things without wavering, was possible to those only who 
walked by faith. The substitution of temporal for spiritual 
leadership was a great apostasy. It showed that faith had 
failed and that the church had begun to walk by sight.” 

“The common confession of our faith is the confession of 
Christ as our common Lord and Saviour. It is upon this con- 
fession that Christians come together. But many who loudly 
profess to stand upon this foundation add to it something else. 
They say, ‘We will unite with you in the name of Christ, if 
you will . . . conform to our interpretation of some particu- 
lar doctrine, ceremony, or polity.’ This is the weakness of 
Protestantism; it has been too often inconsistent with its own 
main position and has presented to the world a divided front. 
What is needed is to strip the foundation of the good confes- 
sion of everything that the hand of man has laid upon it, and 
stand with bare feet upon it alone. For as the Master himself 
has said, it is ‘upon this rock’—the rock of Christian confession 
—that his church is to be built.” 

“In spite, then, of its many shortcomings, the Reformation 
movement was originally and fundamentally a return to Christ. 
It had its genesis not only in the acknowledgment of depend- 
ence of the individual soul on him alone for salvation, but also 
in acknowledgment of dependence of the church upon him alone 
for guidance and support. And just so far as Protestant 
churches have lived in the presence of their living head, and 
have been plastic to his touch, have they kept renewing their 
strength. When they have lost sight of him, or when they have 
allowed anything whatsoever to take his place, they have become 
weak and decrepit. Let them restore the doctrine of his sole 
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Lord not a defeated sufferer, but a conquering King, and the 
Protestant revival will begin. A discomfited church will then 
arise from the dust, and marching with her royal leader along 
the line of God’s unfolding purpose, will sweep over the world 
as an army of conquest.” 


AFTER ALL, WHAT IS THE PREACHER’S GREATEST DUTY? THERE 
are many things to which he must give some attention, but what 
stands out above everything else as that to which he is called 
and for which he has forsaken everything—if he is a real ser- 
vant of his Lord? The preacher never had so many and such 
strong temptations to take up other themes than the dominant 
one of his vocation as are pressed upon his attention today. 
He must indeed keep himself informed and abreast of the times 
in his reading and study, but, when it comes to the pulpit, 
secular and popular subjects are among the things he must 
forsake to fulfill his calling. This is the way Dr. Walter L. 
Lingle, in the Presbyterian of the South, puts the chief aim of 
the ministry: 

‘The minister’s great commission is to preach the Word. 
He is the minister of the Word. The deacons were chosen that 
the apostles might give themselves to the ministry of the Word 
and to Prayer. Preach the Word, the whole Word, nothing but 
the Word, in the proper proportion, and apply it to the congre- 
gation before you, is a good motto for the minister. 

“The people are hungry for the Word. Wherever a 
preacher unfolds the meaning of the Word with clearness, per- 
suasiveness and power, the people flock to hear him. It is pro- 
verbial at the Montreat conferences that the most popular hour 
on the program is the Bible Hour, when some well-known 
teacher or preacher interprets the Word of God with clearness 
and authority. People continually ask: Why don’t all of our 
preachers teach us the Word as these men do? Just today I 
met on a railroad train a business man with a forceful person- 
ality, and he told me how he followed a certain minister from 
place to place because he preaches the Word. 

“It is easy to drift off into preaching science, philosophy, 
literature and politics. The minister may lay all of these, and 
in fact the whole world, under tribute to illustrate and enforce 
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the preaching of the Word, but he ought not to forget his com- 
mission.” 

“It is even possible for a minister to confuse the defense 
of the Word with the preaching of the Word. No doubt there 
are times when we need to defend Christianity against unbelief 
or scurrilous attacks, but, after all, our commission is not to 
defend the Word, but to preach it. The Word of God is quick 
and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword, and is 
abundantly able to take care of itself if we will only preach it. 
The Word of God is not bound and cannot be bound if we will 
only preach it. God has promised that His Word shall not 
return unto Him void.” 


SoME OF THE STRONGEST DEFENDERS OF A CAUSE ARE FOUND 
among those who at some time have been its opponents. Many 
a flaming witness to the power of Christianity has come out 
from the ranks of the most godless. A similar fact is found in 
the case of the destructive critic of the Scriptures who has 
abandoned the barren results of the attempt to grasp the Bible 
solely by the intellect, and has come to perceive its truth with 
his heart. The testimony of such a witness has a double force, 
since he speaks as one who has explored both sides of the ques- 
tion, that of the unfriendly critic and that of the believer. 

A marked difference between the attitude of the doubting 
or unbelieving scholar and the one equally learned but believ- 
ing is, that the former seems driven by an unsettled and rest- 
less spirit into ever new inquiries, as though he felt that he 
might reach the truth by struggling a little further, while the 
latter has the contentment of him who has found what he 
sought. Sir William Willcocks has lately explained in a state- 
ment made in Egypt his experience with the Scriptures, first 
from the Modernist’s point of view, and then from that of the 
unhesitating believer. The Christian quotes and condenses from 
his account, giving us the substance of this striking testimony: 

“*About thirty-five years ago I was greatly attracted by 
Modernism (as it is called to-day), and studied it more and 
more as the years went on; but in September, 1921, I purchased 
a copy of “The Sadhu,” by Streeter, in which the Sadhu de- 
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scribes Modernism as a form of religious influenza, and I began 
to reconsider the question. I was greatly struck by a saying of 
the Sadhu that in India there are only two real converting 
agencies, the Holy Scripture and the godly lives of professing 
Christians. I began a close study of the Gospels, and deter- 
mined to translate them into Egyptian, in the interests of the 
fellaheen who cannot understand the literary language in which 
the Bible has been translated.’ Proceeding, Sir William de- 
scribes circumstances (in connection with healing by faith) 
which led him to seek those parts of the Bible which stand apart 
from the contentious region of the critics: and tells of the in- 
fluence upon his mind of Professor R. D. Wilson’s book, ‘Are 
the Higher Critics Scholarly?? That publication settled him 
against an atmosphere which for thirty-two years had ren- 
dered life barren and sterile. He proceeds: ‘During my studies 
of Bible facts in the Valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates, I 
had often proved the accord of the Bible accounts with obser- 
vations by level and compass, with observations of the beha- 
viours of the rivers, with the ideas of the time and with the mode 
of expression of the time in the spoken language, but I had al- 
ways been up against the dead wall of the higher critics and 
their dictum on the score of language. But now that Bible 
scholarship has justified the Old Testament, just on the score 
of language, I have returned to my old faith in the Word of 
God, and literally live in it. 

‘Our fathers gave up all belief in the infallibility of the 
Church, but believed in the infallibility of the Word of God; and 
in this faith we Protestants went on conquering and to conquer. 
Modernism now wants to take away our belief in the infallibility 
of the Word of God, and protests against our Protestantism, 
leaving us nothing to lean on. It is such unprofitable business, 
and I often think to myself that if these destructive critics were 
to obey Christ’s command, and make a serious attempt to imi- 
tate Him in His great healing work, they would, to a man, re- 
turn to their old healthy faith in the Bible, and do some really 
constructive work for their Saviour.’ ” 


THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION TO BODILY HEALING 
would appear to be gaining more serious attention from a class 
of believers whose words cannot be altogether ignored. ‘The 
subject demands the most thorough and careful attention of 
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the church, for it has a strong hold upon the public mind, a 
fact of which various pseudo-religious cults have shrewdly 
taken advantage. Multitudes of suffering men and women won- 
der why the church does not now apply its faith for their relief 
as in the beginning of its career. It is not wise to dismiss such 
an inquiry with an impatient gesture or with more or less vague 
explanations. It is, to say the least, a fair question and de- 
serves a satisfying answer. At the annual gathering of an 
organization called the Society of the Nazarene, devoted 
to spiritual healing, a Washington surgeon, Dr. Sinclair 
Bowen, made an urgent plea for greater co-operation between 
the minister and the physician. When it is recalled that the 
words here quoted are from a member of a profession that has 
been accused of fostering materialism, their significance is so 
much the greater: 

“T believe and am firmly convinced of the fact that the 
future success of spiritual healing as brought forward by the 
society of the Nazarene is a matter of the greatest importance 
to mankind. Its field of usefulness is limitless. There are so 
many reasons which appeal to me as proof of the urgent need 
of spiritual healing in our church. One of the outstanding indi- 
cations of the necessity for its revival is in the prominence and 
large following of the religious healing cults, which is an evi- 
dence of the neglect of spiritual healing by the church—or, 
in other words, an absolute disobedience of a strict command 
of Jesus Christ. If one will carefully study the doctrine and 
practices of these religious cults and then carefully study the 
life of Christ, the very natural conclusion is that we must reject 
one or the other. Had the church followed out completely 
Christ’s commands on this subject, I believe these religious cults 
need never have arisen, because every comfort and blessing, and 
so much more than can be derived from these, can be realized 
in the church from the teachings and practices adyocalsg by 
the society of the Nazarene.” 


Now OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES ARE COMING IN FOR CRITI- 
cism. The sum and substance of it all would seem to be that 
they are but poorly meeting the needs of the times. Opinions 
as to just what those needs are vary with the religious and 
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social ideas of the individual critic. These institutions are 
thus held to be too conservative, too liberal, too academic, ac- 
cording to the sweeping generalizations of this or that hasty 
observer. Here is one comment quoted from Paul Blanshard 
in The Nation, that illustrates this statement. It may be, and 
doubtless is, true of some institutions, but is too sweeping to give 
more than an example of radical secular opinion: 


“Social radicalism is spreading most rapidly in our theo- 
logical seminaries and girls’ colleges, notably in the former. 
The theological student of the last generation seriously dis- 
cussed Bushnell’s theory of the atonement. The theological 
student of today is not really a theological student at all: if he 
discusses theology it is apologetically, mildly, indifferently, 
pointing out that dogmas are not important anyway. He is a 
humanist using Christianity as an illustration; he has aban- 
doned the magic formulas of salvation and is groping for some- 
thing to preach about. He must preach fifty-two or perhaps 
104 sermons a year. He cannot talk about heaven and hell be- 
cause he is no longer certain about hell. He cannot quote Greek 
texts because pulpit pedantry cannot compete with the movies. 
He is beginning to talk about poverty and war and industrial 
injustice, not as side issues but as major concerns of the Church. 
He is trying to make Christianity into a serious religion and 
his efforts may surprise all the skeptics and cynics by resur- 
recting some dead churches into living social forces.” 


EveEN OUR BEST EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS TEND TO BE OVERBAL- 
anced in some directions. It is slowly coming to be realized 
that the present trend is toward an exclusive intellectualism ; 
the spiritual side of the student is left to look after itself. 
The Bible and religion may have their places in the curricu- 
lum, but they are approached rather from the scientific view- 
point than the spiritual. But there are not lacking some evi- 
dences of a change. Even psychology shows signs of regard- 
ing man’s religious instinct as something more than a manifes- 
tation of his emotional nature, so that his spiritual reactions 
may soon be assigned a distinct place of their own, alongside 
his intellectual and emotional. When this comes it must eventu- 
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ally have its bearing upon education. If so, the thought once 
expressed in a sermon by Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, and re- 
cently quoted in a Christian paper, may be more widely real- 
ized: 

“Not a college graduate of us but would be greater, 
mightier and more luscious man to-day if we had not for four 
years of our life been held in enforced contact with so much 
commonplace material and cultivated diminutiveness in the 
shape of tutors and professors, who could amuse us with their 
erudition, but could not work in us as a profound inspiration. 
I do believe that a great Christian college, manhood manufac- 
tory, manned by men that are every inch men—wide, vigorous, 
sweet and apostolic, and that hold the college for Christ and 
mankind and the ages to come—I do believe that such a col- 
lege must be to the Lord a deep and perpetual joy.” 


How ts ProrEsTANTISM TO MAINTAIN ITSELF IN THE PRESENCE 
of a coherent and militant Roman Catholicism? It is worse 
than useless to yield to ill-temper and irritation over the ques- 
tion. No violent measures are needed, nor would they suffice. 
The periodical rise of organizations that volunteer to under- 
take the job of protecting our American institutions merely 
fans the.flames of religious and racial intolerance. They ren- 
der those they oppose only the more compact in organization 
and the more determined in purpose. 

The best way to deal with this situation is to increase the 
spirituality, the moral responsibility, and the intelligence of 
Protestants as such. Considered merely as an element in our 
national life, Protestantism would be far more a dominant insti- 
tution than at present, if its schools and pulpits devoted half 
the time given to wearisome argument over inspiration, Biblical 
criticism, evolution, and what not, to plain, constructive educa- 
tion of their students and people in the history and meaning of 
their faith. ‘The people are hungry for positive, informing 
answers to such questions as: What is it to be a Christian? 
What is the church? What is Protestantism, and how did it 
arise? What are the duties of the Christian citizen? If you 
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want to make Protestantism the champion of freedom it should 
be, educate the people in such things from the evangelical 
standpoint. The Western Christian Advocate has put the case 
into these straightforward paragraphs: 


“Many a man is a Protestant because he was born such. 
If you would ask him the reason why, he could not tell you. 
He has never received any special instruction as to this matter, 
consequently when the question is raised concerning the supe- 
rior quality of his religion over against any other, he is unable 
to talk with any degree of intelligence. This is regrettable. 
Nevertheless, it obtains throughout all the denominations of 
Protestantism. 

“The present system of religious education does not teach 
the youth nor the adult the advantage of being a Protestant. 
Nor does it teach him the principles for which Protestantism 
stands. Therefore, the members of the churches in this field of 
Christianity go forward almost blindly, not knowing why they 
are Protestants, and laying the chief emphasis in their lives 
upon their denominational loyalties. 

“Without doubt, any member of the Protestant group 
should feel that while he is a Methodist, or a Baptist, or an 
Episcopalian, he is at the last analysis a Protestant who be- 
lieves in the freedom of the press and freedom of Christian con- 
science, and that every believer may exercise the priesthood 
accorded each individual who has faith in Jesus Christ as his 
personal Lord and Saviour. 

““We reiterate and insist that at least each member of every 
denomination should be taught why he is a Protestant. In that 
larger field we should all stand together, without division and 
in agreement and enjoying Christian good will. 

“However, the present situation will obtain until the day 
when the Protestant denominations awaken to the fact that 
their heritage is not founded in any one family, but in the 
larger field, for which they should stand, in which they should 
fellowship, and for which they should be willing at all times to 
give defensive and aggressive battle. 

“Tet us have an informed Protestantism. This is our only 
safety. Without it we will have a prejudiced, bigoted, and 
ignorant constituency which can be moved by emotion to vio- 
lence without sufficient knowledge to succeed in accomplishing 
any permanent results. 
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“In this direction lies the only way of escape for those 
who seek to keep this country under the dominance of Protes- 
tant Christianity. No help will be found in creating intolerance 
and encouraging bigotry or in fomenting alarm. Roman 
Christianity is here to stay. It cannot be driven out. It must 
be dealt with in the interests of democracy. No force of any 
kind can checkmate it. The only way it can be outdistanced is 
by the adoption of policies that extend over generations and 
upon which all the parties of Protestantism agree. We must 
produce better citizenship than they, better Christians, better 
churchmen, for in this lies our only just claim of superiority 
and leadership. When we as Protestants fail to make good on 
our claims we forfeit our heritage. 

“This statement is far more serious than at first it may 
appear. We claim to have a far higher form of interpretation 
of the teaching of our Lord. The great slogan of the Roman 
Catholic Church is ‘Jesus Christ—Conqueror.’? With this they 
associate conquest, world empire. The great slogan of Protes- 
tantism is ‘Jesus Christ—Redeemer.’ With this we associate Gol- 
gotha—a suffering Christ, who, giving himself for the world, 
asks not conquest, but discipleship of those willing to take 
their cross and find a Calvary where they, as their Lord, lose 
their life for his sake.” 


DEsPITE THE FACT THAT THE Roman Catuoric CHURCH Is ONE 
organization the world over and under one spiritual leadership, 
various racial, political, and other differences must and do 
modify the interpretation of its principles in various regions. 
In our own country good Catholics may read the Scriptures, 
though this is not noticeably encouraged, but there are places 
where the clergy strongly discourage the practice. At the 
World’s Sunday School Convention, in Glasgow, Hon. Teodoro 
R. Yangco of the Philippine Islands spoke of the great differ- 
ence in religious matters that the American control of the 
Philippines had brought about, and related an incident from 
his own life to show the attitude of the Roman Church there 
toward the Bible under the old regime: 

“Our people were under the yoke of ecclesiastical bondage 


and tyranny. Religious freedom was unknown, Every act was 
carefully watched by paid emissaries of the Roman Church. 
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To incur the enmity or even suspicion of the friars meant cruel 
persecution and often death. But today, how different! The 
Bible is open. Sunday schools are everywhere. Conscience has 
been liberated. People are free to think. The old days of 


religious oppression are gone forever. We are living in a new 
era. 


“When I was a small boy six years old, my mother got 
hold of a Bible. Curious with interest, she opened it and began 
to read. Her interest grew. She did not know that the priest 
would disapprove. But one day, the padre called at our house. 
Innocently my mother brought out the Bible and said, ‘See, I 
have a Bible. Is it not a good book for me to read? ‘Ah,’ re- 
plied the padre, ‘that is a dangerous book for you to read. 
You must not read it. You must burn it.’ And with fear and 
trembling, my mother burned the Book then and there, for she 
did not want to incur the ill-will of the representative of the 
church. That event made a great impression on my youthful 
mind. I grew up to believe that it was unsafe, and my dear 
mother died believing that it was unsafe to read the Bible. 
And I never did read the Bible until just a few years ago.” 


Ir Is NOT TO THE CREDIT OF ANY CHURCH THAT IT RESORTS TO 
fairs, concerts, lectures, and other entertainments in order to 
extract from the religiously indifferent public a part of the 
money for its own maintenance. More than three-fourths of the 
wealth of this rich country is in the hands of its church mem- 
bers, and its churches ought to stand squarely on their own 
feet financially. Moreover, the church has the means to fulfill 
its obligations abroad, never a more urgent duty than now. 
The most effective method of meeting the temporal problems 
of the church is in the application of the old principle of the 
tithe. A secular magazine, The World’s Work, not long ago 
devoted a most attractive article to the practice of tithing on 
the part of prominent business men, and presented a surpris- 
ing array of such “tithers,” who were enthusiastic in the re- 
sults of the plan. 

A unique instance of setting aside for the Lord a distinct 
portion of one’s resources is found in the “TLord’s Acre” move- 
ment that has arisen in Georgia. In 1923 Rev. M. H. Melton, 
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pastor of the Bluffton Baptist Church of Arlington, Georgia, 
came to the conclusion that the farmers of his church could and 
should do more for the support of the church than they were 
doing. The results of his reflection on the subject were given by 
a writer in the Post-Dispatch of St. Louis: 


“The Rev. Mr. Melton preached one Sunday on the old 
Jewish and Christian principle of the tithe, the giving of one- 
tenth of man’s income to the church. He then proposed that 
the farmer members of his congregation set aside a portion of 
their land as an annual pledge for support of the Bluffton con- 
gregation. If they chose to plant only one acre, well and good. 
It would be their ‘Lord’s Acre.’ If they would give ten acres, 
so much worthier would be their donation. 

“Seven members signed the first pledge, stating that ‘We 
agree to stake off, plant and cultivate and harvest one acre 
from our respective farms, the produce from said acre, when in 
marketable condition, to be turned over to a committee ap- 
pointed by the church to receive and sell, and the proceeds to 
be used in the work of the Lord.’ 

“The idea appealed. Farmers of religious convictions felt 
that a ‘Lord’s Acre’ on their land would be a dedication to the 
right that would redound to their spiritual, perhaps their 
material, benefit. Seed time might be more propitious, kindlier 
sunshine and more helpful rains and a richer harvest would 
come if all their labors were not for themselves alone. 

“In one year the Lord’s Acre plan has grown in favor until 
this season more than 500 acres of such land is in cultivation 
in Georgia. More than 100 rural church congregations, with 
an average allotment of five acres each, have joined in the plan. 

“The Rev. Mr. Melton has received hundreds of letters 
from all over the country inquiring as to the plan. The 
Georgia Baptist Association has become its official sponsor 
among farmers of that denomination. Other denominations are 
taking it up.” 


THERE IS TOO MUCH COMPLACENCY AMONG AMERICAN CHRIs- 
tians over their duty to their brethren in Europe, and this may 
be said despite all that has been done for the relief of physical 
suffering. The Protestants of Europe as a body have never 
been called upon to face any such crisis as that which now con- 
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fronts them. Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, American represen- 
tative of the Central Bureau of Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe, the American branch of which has its 
headquarters at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, has sent out a 
report of conditions, and it is here given in a condensed form 
that can but poorly hint at the desperate state of affairs. How 
are the American churches going to respond? 


“The situation of Protestantism in large portions of 
Europe is today tragic, and few American Christians realize it. 
That is a sobering fact. Were the situation one which could 
be set forth graphically, the matter would be simpler. One can 
picture the starved body or the shell-wrecked church; but the 
starved soul or the suffering organization of believing men and 
women, far more significant than the sanctuary which they use, 
elude brush or camera. Yet it is here, in the religious heart of 
the nations, that the hurt of the war is tragically felt today. 

“For on these much tried churches of Europe has fallen 
blow after blow. There was first the general disestablishment, 
most churches having hitherto depended on state support. 
Overnight their income ceased, or dwindled to almost nothing. 
With fine loyalty their congregations rallied to their support; 
but the demand came when the great middle class from which 
the churches are mainly recruited was desperately concerned 
with the sheer question of daily bread. No more difficult 
moment for such a change could have been chosen in many 
generations and the most self-sacrificing efforts are altogether 
inadequate to the situation. 

“Endowments built up through centuries of Christian sac- 
rifice have shrunk to nothing. As a result hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged, and schools are closing by scores. 
The cost of printing is gravely hampering publications neces- 
sary to church life. In one country alone three-quarters of the 
religious periodicals have suspended publication and half of 
the subscribers for those that survive have been compelled to 
cancel their subscriptions. The lot of pastors has been pecu- 
liarly distressing. In Hungary, some pastors of city churches 
have, in the past year and a half, seen their salaries decline to 
$2 per month. In this and neighboring countries many munis- 
ters are compelled, in order to provide food for their families, 
to work in offices or on farms or in mines. 
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“That this situation can be met is made plain by the ef- 
fective measures taken by the Roman Catholic Church. In 
cities where Protestant institutions are languishing one finds 
Roman Catholic institutions flourishing. In one of the greater 
nations predominantly Protestant, within the year 1923, Prot- 
estant institutions to the number of 88 were compelled to close 
for lack of funds, while during the five years ending with 1923 
new Roman Catholic institutions had opened at the rate of 140 
per year. And this by the simple method of sending funds from 
countries more favored to those in need. They have cared for 
their own. We have not. Before a great emergency, Protes- 
tant solidarity has shown itself not yet strong enough to meet 
the test. 

“Nor can we fail to note even in this brief account of the 
distress of our sister churches across the sea the suffering of 
some through actual government opposition. In three states of 
Germany Communistic governments have taken an attitude defi- 
nitely hostile and oppressive toward the Church. ‘It is to our 
interest that the church should be weak and that it should be 
kept weak’ is the declaration of one such government. Of this 
situation one careful observer writes: ‘It has been a veritable 
martyrdom.’ 

“And there are also large bodies of Protestants who, by 
new boundaries established since the war, find themselves citi- 
zens of countries where an alien type of faith prevails and where 
their situation is difficult. Such, for example, are the Protes- 
tants in Poland or in Roumania, where the common assumption 
is that a loyal subject of each country respectively will be of 
the Roman Catholic or of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

“A distressing aspect of the matter is that this moment of 
the Churches’ weakness is also the moment when everything 
which they stand for is more than ever needed in Europe. 

‘And now to meet this which has well been called ‘the great- 
est crisis of Protestantism since the Reformation.’ What is being 
done? We can speak of only one central, representative organi- 
zation, the Central Bureau for Relief of the Protestant Churches 
of Europe. This organization had its origin two years ago 
when, in view of the increasing gravity of the situation, a con- 
ference of European Protestants was called at Copenhagen, 
where the representatives of 87 church bodies in 21 European 
nations created this Bureau. In four hundred years this is the 
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first time that officially appointed representatives of European 
Protestantism have united for a common task.” 


CHRISTIANITY HAS NOT CONVERTED ALL MANKIND, BUT IT HAS 
given convincing demonstrations in individual lives and in the 
history of nations of what might be if men would in reality ac- 
cept this faith. How many people, consulting simply their own 
ease and enjoyment of life, would deliberately choose as a home 
some land where Christianity is unknown? Where this faith is 
most vitally at work, progress is most evident. The threadbare 
question, Is the world growing worse? comes up for argument 
every now and then. There is sufficient evidence to justify the 
fear that at present it is, but The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
takes this cheerful view of history since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century: 

“Seventy-five years ago many of the clergy were support- 
ing slavery as a divine institution. Most of them were silent 
upon the liquor traffic or aiding it or even engaged in it. 
Children of six labored eleven hours a day in the mills of Eng- 
land, victims of cruel greed, farmed out by the guardians of 
the poorhouses for the purpose. Missions were opposed by the 
clergy or lukewarmly supported. The Church was not critical 
of war. There were few welfare organizations, and those that 
existed were weak. Prisons were hotbeds of cruelty and vice. 
There was no Red Cross Society then. Corruption was rife in 
politics. Business was tricky. Every one with a knowledge of 
history knows that the public conscience of to-day is much 
nearer the spirit of Christ than it was then.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME IS ONE OF THE 
most difficult with which society has to deal. If the laws are 
lenient in construction and their enforcement lax, crime in- 
creases. If they are severe, those charged with the custody and 
control of convicts become themselves brutalized, and public 
sympathy swings in the direction of sentimentality toward the 
criminal. When we come to apply science to the question, the 
moral element is more or less submerged by the psychological 
and even physiological. Just now there is a tendency to regard 
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habitual criminals of daring and resourceful natures as emo- 
tional imbeciles incapable of realizing the enormity of their 
offenses. 

Nevertheless some progress is being made. Punishment, so 
far as society in general is concerned, partakes less of pure 
vindictiveness and more of a rational desire to protect the pub- 
lic and where possible to reform the offender. The recent en- 
deavor of Premier Herriot of France to abolish the penal set- 
tlement of that country in Guiana has aroused widespread in- 
terest. The credit chiefly belongs to a French journalist, 
Albert Londres, whose personal observations published in the 
Petit Parisien read like passages from Dante’s Inferno. That 
a civilized nation should permit such an inhuman institution to 
endure is no doubt due to the general ignorance of the public 
respecting the situation. While M. Herriot’s effort to right 
this wrong seems to have met with a legislative obstacle, it is 
to be hoped that such will prove only temporary and that 
France will speedily terminate a horrr that is as needless as 
it is discreditable. Speaking of the progress that has been 
made in this direction, ‘The Manchester Guardian says: 

“Anyone who has doubts about progress and who is won- 
dering whether in anything we have gone one better than our 
fathers ought to read that lurid novel by Marcus Clarke, ‘For 
the Term of His Natural Life.’ Therein is described with such 
blood-curdling vividness the system of penal transportation 
which prevailed within the memory of men still living that only 
the sober corroborative evidence of Blue-books convinces one 
that Mr. Clarke did not put the interests of fiction before those 
of truth. Transportation as practised under English law was 
a system so barbarous that it led to children of ten committing 
suicide and to prisoners welcoming with frantic joy their death 
sentence. It was, moreover, a penalty inflicted not only on the 
most desperate offenders, but also for some offences which to us 
must seem comparatively trivial. Now we learn, with as much 
shock at the news as pleasure at the cause which brings that 
news before us, that in France penal transportation is being 
abolished and that henceforward Portugal will enjoy a monop- 
oly in the business. Our congratulations to M. Herriot should 
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be supplemented by a reminder to ourselves of how ceaselessly 
our prison system requires looking into. All decent, humane 
people in France must have been opposed to the Guiana settle- 
ments. But opinion was not vigilant enough and not adequately 
mobilised, and so the scandals have dragged on. No such spec- 
tacular scandal, we know, still exists here. But the voyage from 
Botany Bay to Borstal has been very slow and very stormy, and 
we still cannot by any means flatter ourselves that we have 
landed our convicts at Port Ideal. The greatest interest should 
be shown in and the greatest support given to the various pio- 
neers of reform who are at work, often with the help of official- 
dom, which can no longer be accused of being indifferent. For 
every humane advance pays society as well as benefits the crim- 
inal, and it is economical as well as glorious to supersede, 
wherever possible, the broad arrow by less antiquated artillery 
against crime.” 


The Knickerbocker Press of Albany refers to the outlaw- 
ing of the infamous island prison as “a marker in the passing 
of the whole satanic archipelago,” and carries on the metaphor 
in this review of the slow but upward changes that have come in 
this class of evils: 


“Milord’s dungeon was one of them. It rose in the sea of 
serfdom, off the coast of feudalism, and it was a weary place. 
In it men paid for freedom of thought too freely exprest; for 
rebellion against things as they were; for assertion, mayhap, 
that a man should be allowed that which he earns. Or, perhaps, 
for daring to defend the sanctity of his home against the whim 
of his lord and master. 

“The tower was another of these islands, rising off the 
mainland of English liberty. To it went men who doubted the 
divine right of kings. It had its replica in that other isle of ill- 
fame, the Bastile, that flourished greatly until St. Antoine 
rolled down upon it and it became a thing of warning rather 
than an institution. 

“Taxation without representation was another island in the 
group. It, too, passed to the boom of guns. 

“The Bridge of Sighs, the Venetian torture chambers, the 
Southern slave cabins and auction block; all these islands were 
in that dark archipelago of draggled human thought. One 
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after another they have disappeared under the sea of time, 
beaten away by waves of knowledge and reason. 

“Such islands of delusion are incompatible with the doc- 
trines of human rights. Most of them have disappeared; not 
all. Herriot is a wise man. The world needs more like him.” 


ONE DIFFICULTY WITH WHICH MOST REFORMERS HAVE TO CON- 
tend lies in the capacity of reformers to become so overwrought 
that they lose all sense of proportion. In attempting to be im- 
pressive they sometimes become only ridiculous. The movement 
for the abolition of war, so prominent since the great world 
conflict, furnishes sufficient examples of such hysterical reac- 
tion to suggest the need for a saner view of the whole question. 

No one who is morally fit to run at large wants war where 
there is the remotest chance to avoid it honorably. But to 
berate everybody and every institution that is not for the imme- 
diate demobilization of all military forces and the dismantling of 
all naval vessels is simply to exhibit one’s susceptibility to 
group panic. The world is as it is, and while the fires of racial 
and national hatreds, jealousies, and fears continue to smolder 
and even flame up on occasion, it is absurd to attempt to over- 


come them solely by doing away with every means of protection © 
against the times when they break out. Dealing with recent un- © 


warranted anti-militaristic ebulitions, under the heading, Hys- 
teria in Reform, The Watchman-Examiner makes some re- 
marks that are commended for their plain good sense: 


“The great majority of the American people are in sym- 
pathy with the movement for the outlawry of war. We be- 
lieve in cutting down the Army and Navy to the lowest pro- 
portions. We believe in extending and strengthening the trea- 
ties of arbitration. We believe in preaching peace from our 
pulpits and teaching peace in our public schools. We should 


lose no opportunity to make it evident to all the world that we ~ 


are not in the least pugnacious; that we have no designs on the 
possessions or territory of any other nation, but are willing to 
promote the well-being of all. But we think that the best way 
to promote these good ends is to be careful of our statements 


when we undertake to set forth ‘militaristic conditions’ in our _ 
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country. A call to arms issued by one of our peace organiza- 
tions tells us with many underscored lines that ‘preparation for 
war is going on in America every day;’ that military training 
is ‘carried on all the time;’ that ‘newspapers, churches, schools, 
colleges, the movies and radio are deliberately cultivating the 
war spirit; that every Congress appropriates money ‘to carry 
out our policies by violence and bloodshed; and that plans are 
in process to make America ‘the military bully of the world”? 
This is hysteria. It simply is not true. Nobody believes it. We 
doubt whether the person who wrote it believes it. It is mere 
propaganda, and as such is extravagant in every detail. We 
believe it will do harm to its own cause. People turn their backs 
on a cause that makes an untruthful appeal. 

“The demands made by this appeal also lack in poise. They 
are four in number, as follows: The repeal of the National 
Defense Act; the abolition of the Army and Navy and all armed 
forces; an amendment to the Constitution making it illegal to 
prepare for, declare, or carry on war; ard that candidates for 
Congress promise to support this amendment and to vote 
against military expenditures of any kind. We think the de- 
mands ought to go a little further, and abolish our State con- 
stabulary, and the police force of all our cities. 

‘“‘We can see no reason why we should not make it unconsti- 
tutional to have any prisons or penitentiaries. To carry out 
such a policy would simply make our country the prey for all 
the evil forces there are in the world. It would be inviting na- 
tional disaster. It would result in national ruin. It 
would be putting up signs all around our borders say- 
ing: ‘Invaders invited!’ It would be just as if a _house- 
holder put up a notice on the front of his home stating that 
there are many valuables in the house; that the owner has no 
safe in which to store them, and no sort of a gun with which to 
protect them; and that any one who wishes to take them will not 
be resisted or molested. This is folly! 

“Tt is not criminal to protect one’s self if attacked. It is 
not virtuous to announce that if any brute wishes to attack your 
_wife or daughter you will keep your hands off, or that if any 
burglar wishes to despoil your household you will simply hide 
your head under the bed covers. He is something less than a 
man who can see others attacked wrongfully and not plunge 
in and see to it that the offender is properly subdued and 
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handed over to the police. The principles that are right in civil 
life are right among the nations. 

“The United States is pacific in its temper. The people do 
not want war, and no war can be declared unless the people do 
want it. There is no likelihood that we ever shall make an 
offensive war, or seek to ‘carry out our policies by violence and 
bloodshed.? We should like to see all our people lined up for 
peace. We have already advocated this, and we shall continue 
to advocate it, but we shall hope not to lose our heads or to 
misuse our tongues in doing it.” 


Tue Great Wark CANNOT BE MADE THE SCAPEGOAT FOR ALL 
the present evils which beset society. It doubtless accentuated 
many, but it originated few. During the past century the shift- 
ing of great masses of men from the agricultural to the indus- 
trial field has done more to produce our social problems than 
all the military campaigns of that period. No peace move- 
ment, even if it brings about complete world disarmament, is 
going to satisfy the demands of the restless discontent that pre- 
vails. Neither can the result be accomplished by any process 
of dealing with human nature collectively. 

Mr. Elton Mayo, an able and practical psychologist of 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, has made a first-hand study of labor problems 
and industrial disorder, and has given his conclusions in a 
rather unusual article in Harper’s Magazine, under the title, 
Civilization—The Perilous Adventure. He makes a strong ar- 
gument for the importance of studying the individual in order 
to further industrial peace and stability. On this point he says: 

“Tt cannot be too often or too strongly said that the system- 
atic study of individuals is a necessary precedent to the under- 
standing of society. ‘The easy method of the crowd-psycholo- 
gist ignores this fact—and ends in confusion and misstatement. 
The business man equally ignores it—and industries are torn 
by strikes. Everywhere around us is a litter of human fact, dis- 


regarded by all save a few, and yet directly relevant to the 
major issues of our time.” 


Then, to the reader’s surprise, he speaks at some length 
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upon the persistence and power of superstition as one of the 
““small matters’ ” disregarded by society, yet deeply affecting 
the conduct of multitudes. He shows how the study of the neu- 
rotic and abnormal nature throws light on certain widespread 
mental conditions that bear directly on social relationships, how 
“the so-called obsessional neurosis is an exaggeration of a com- 
mon tendency to terror-ridden reveries and that this, in subtler — 
form, is playing a large and unsuspected part in the misdirec- 
tion of civilized destiny.” With apparently good reason he lays 
much stress on the profound influence of “reveries,” as he 
uses the term—brooding over one’s lot under circumstances that 
prevent civilized life from being “an adventure in freedom.” 
That is to say, the adventuring and creative instincts of the 
natural man are blocked by modern industrial organization so 
that, instead of having normal free play, these mental forces 
are turned inward and produce most detrimental subjective 
results. 

The attention of ministers, educators, and all social work- 
ers may well be directed to the significance of this psychological 
principle, as industrial life presents it in its outworking 
through monotony of occupation, which Mr. Mayo here de- 
scribes: 

“The alternatives which life offers to the individual would 
seem to be either a life of high adventure (and best if intellec- 
tual) or a life dominated by fear-obsessions. The unconquer- 
able human spirit, if it finds no outward issue in action, turns 
upon and rends itself. Statistics show that mental disorders of 
this latter type are definitely increasing. More illuminating 
than statistics is actual investigation work in factories. Hardly 
ever does one meet an individual who finds life a high adven- 
ture; pessimism and discontent are rife and universal. The 
reveries of middle-aged men and comparatively young women 
alike show an extraordinary tendency to the implication that 
life is not worth living. An avid grasp at the magical comfort 
of patent medicines is the outcome. It is apparently no one’s 
business to ask what the disregarded mental condition of revery 
is doing in industry. And meanwhile society suffers symptoms 
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of an unrest which should be a sufficient warning of the danger 
of neglect. 

“Modern machine production is exceedingly monotonous. 
An operative may be asked to repeat two or three simple opera- 
tions for the whole of his working day, five or six days in the 
week. An industry which has thus ordered its work is said to 
be ‘well organized’ or ‘efficient.’ It may be that this form of 
operation is actually necessary to mass production. If so, its 
effect upon the human organism will have to be considered. 
Work of this type, once it has been learned, demands 'the mini- 
mum of concentration; it is in fact performed in the mood of 
revery. The worker cannot actually concentrate his mind on 
other things, but he can nevertheless think passively of matters 
utterly irrelevant to his work. This is, in fact, the mental con- 
dition of every machine-worker I have interrogated. ‘You think 
of other things.’ ‘You need no brains for this work’—assertions 
such as these are common. If the inquiry, in favorable in- 
stances, be taken farther in order to discover what ‘other 
things’ are thought of, one finds that personal ills or injuries 
form a large part of such thinking. A male worker said, ‘We 
get disgusted, we are always getting disgusted.’ A woman 
operative, renowned for her speed and skill, declared that she 
always worked best and fastest when she was ‘mad’ with some- 
thing or somebody. Many firms have already made the dis cov- 
ery that it is exceedingly unwise to assign intelligent workers 
to monotonous work. One large English manufacturing house 
has instituted intelligence tests with the avowed purpose of dis- 
criminating against intelligent workers over a large area of its 
industrial operations. ‘Intelligent workers dislike monotony 
and create trouble.” An American firm, which employs mainly 
women, will have none over a certain ‘intelligence age.’ This 
for the same reason—that the intelligent are ‘trouble-makers.’ 

“Tt becomes evident that we are sadly in need of a social 
psychology or a mental hygiene which will discover what civi- 
lization is doing to humanity. ‘Vocational selection’ as the psy- 
chologist conceives it may be an excellent thing. Vocational 
selection as industry practices it may be of very doubtful bene- 
fit. Here is a definite instance of danger consequent on our 
general failure to apply to human investigation the scientific 
principles which direct material inquiry. In any business situa- 
tion there is a clear statement of the economic aspect coupled 
with rough guesswork at the human factor. As a result, the — 
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solution that is reached is merely economic—and humanity is 
expected to adapt conveniently its inheritance of racial 
capacity to the economic requirement. A dangerous over- 
simplification of the problem—which suggests the possibility of 
worse to follow. If psychologists and psychiatrists alike refuse 
to participate in social investigation, we shall move toward two 
alternatives. Either we shall put a premium upon unintelli- 
gence as the area of organized machine production is extended, 
or we shall give rise to an increasing resentment in the ‘sub- 
merged’ mentality of the workers—a resentment that will ulti- 
mately wreak a terrible vengeance on the social order.” 


If ONE READS THOUGHTFULLY WHAT STUDENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
physiology, and even biology are saying, he perceives that they 
are oppressed by apprehensions of a type that might do credit 
to the most gloomy religious pessimist. They are pointing out 
the perils of life today and calling upon us to mend our ways, 
lest civilization itself become the price of indifference. All this 
is well,'so far as the warning goes, but the salvage equipment 
of science is inadequate. It cannot restore hope to the wasted 
and broken life, nor impart moral and spiritual strength to 
endure. It is concerned with the environment of human nature 
more than with the inward power to enable the soul to meet the 
disadvantages and perils of that environment. Dr. W. N. 
Boldyreff of Battle Creek, in the Bulletin of the sanitarium 
there, has thus expressed the danger of monotony: 

“There exists, like the physiological, a psychological or 
spiritual satiety. So one ought to be more moderate in per- 
mitting one’s self pleasant impressions, and one should from 
time to time provide for an interval in reception of them; in 
that case they will not lose their primary attractiveness. 

“Why is sleep necessary? In order to permit, by means 
of an interruption of cerebral function, the pleasant reflexes 
to recover their former vigor, and the unpleasant to lose the 
violence which rapidly increased through their repetition dur- 
ing the day. Thus sleep is necessary not so much to rest heart, 
lungs, kidneys, muscles, and other organs, but more to rest the 
brain. All animals which have a brain must sleep. 

“Increasing the force of unpleasant repeated irritations 
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during life proves to be one of the chief reasons for the irasci- 
bility of old men together with the simultaneous decrease in the 
force of pleasant repeated irritations. By the same reason is 
explained the irritability pf inmates of small cabins during a 
long: sailing. 

“The irritability of the bedridden, those imprisoned, etc., 
and also of watch-dogs which are kept chained, is connected 
with the monotony of the conditions of their life and results 
from the increase in the force of unpleasant irritations through 
their frequent repetition, as well as from the decrease in the 
quantity and in the force of pleasant irritations. 

“Comparing egoism and altruism, we see that it is less ad- 
vantageous to be an egoist, as the world of pleasant sensations 
of the egoist is comparatively restricted, consisting only of 
that which brings joy but to himself; whereas, the world of 
pleasant sensations of the altruist can be widened without limit, 
as he rejoices in others’ joys. He can always renew his pleas- 
ant sensations, each time trying to do good to new people. 

“Human happiness does not consist of the quantity of 
goods acquired by a man, but of their correct use, even though 
they are few; in this case by means of moderation and change of 
sensations the man avoids satiety and obtains from his store of 
goods the greatest pleasure. : 

“The hygiene of to-day is the hygiene of body only. But 
the hygiene of the spirit is certainly much more important. It 
is the hygiene of the future, as we have as yet no sufficient sci- 
entific foundation for it. Let us hope that psycho-physiology 
will discover in time all the most important laws of cerebral 
function and therefore of spiritual life. And then science will 
create a new, the most important, hygiene—the hygiene of the 
human spirit. Then the individual, as well as all mankind, will 
become happier, as he learns to fight the evil and to know the 
best way to use the good in his life.” 


WE TALK OF OUR MATERIALISTIC AGE, BUT WE DO NOT REALIZE 
what this materialism has done to us—that while it may be a 
moral peril, it has made itself an economic necessity. In The 
Atlantic Monthly, Samuel Strauss has written an article called 
“Things are in the Saddle,” and he is very direct and graphic 
in telling us how far beyond the vision of the country’s founders 
our present era of manufacturing has taken us. The first chap- 
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ter of our national life, as he sees it, consisted in securing our 
freedom and our firm establishment under our Constitution; the 
second chapter is the present time, wherein we are enjoying 
the results of the possibilities that were secured by that first 
period. One inevitably asks, after reading this survey of our 
own day, What is the third chapter going to be? The burden 
of Mr. Strauss’ view is given in the extracts below. After re- 
counting the luxuries enjoyed by the masses of people now, he 


proceeds: 


“What is the first condition of our civilization? In the final 
reason, is it not concerned with the production of things? It is 
not that we must turn out large quantities of things; it is that 
we must turn out ever larger quantities of things, more this 
year than last year, more next year than this; the flow from 
mill and mine must steadily increase. There are a thousand 

“programmes cooking throughout the country, there are a 
thousand isms and causes and parties, each with its own notion 
of what must be done for the national good and the human good. 
Some of them are at war with each other, but at one point they 
are allies; some of them are worlds apart, speaking languages 
strange to each other—yet one word they have in common. 
The minister in the pulpit cries out upon materialism, com- 
mercialization, science, politics, rum, divorce, the young folks. 
He offers this or that or the other as the cure. But no minister 
in any pulpit offers any cure which requires that what is called 
the nation’s ‘standard of living’ sag back. The Capitalist and 
the Socialist are at each other’s throats, but the issue between 
them is, Which can ensure the distribution of the most goods 
to the people? No statesman, no pacifist, no League-of-Nations 
enthusiast, would entertain his pet scheme for a moment longer 
if he believed it would mean that ten years later people would 
buy half of what they buy to-day. For the standard of living 
to sag back, for the people to buy but half of what they used 
to buy—everybody knows that that means ruin, and not the 
ruin of business alone. The national prosperity gone, the na- 
tional safety is in danger. This is not a fear; it is a fact. 
If anything were to happen to industry, there would be first 
confusion and then decline in all our institutions; our great 
system of free education for the nation would wither, our or- 
ganized charities would dry up, the thorn and the nettle would 
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spring up in our parks, our slums would become fever spots, 
our roads would fall into decay; more than all, our ideals of 
political authority would be a heap of jackstraws; we should 
hold the kind of government the Fathers gave us to be a broken 
reed. 

“Production has played many parts in history; it has taken 
various forms. The form which it takes in this, the Machine 
Age, is strange and new. Consumptionism is a new necessity. 
Consumptionism is a new science. Through the centuries, the 
problem has been how to produce enough of the things men 
wanted; the problem now is how to make men want and use 
more than enough things—‘the science of plenty,’ it has been 
called. Formerly the task was to supply the things men 
wanted; the new necessity is to make men want the things which 
machinery must turn out if this civilization is not to perish.” 


Mr. Strauss, in this article, treats of the effect of “com- 
sumptionism” upon the prohibition movement, the press, and 
the influencing of the public will. Respecting its influence upon 
the press, his remarks are of special significance in view of the 
increasing interest in the changing character of our American 
dailies: 


“The newspapers are losing the ability to lead citizens. 
They are exchanging it, more of it each year, for the ability 
to lead buyers. To business, a newspaper strike has come to 
be of grave consequence. A week’s interruption of a city’s 
newspapers, and business is damaged. Without the facilities 
for daily advertising, the custom of stores, of places of amuse- 
ment, falls off dangerously. The power of the Press is not 
growing less; the power is being shifted; the Press is powerful 
still, but not so much to direct men how to think, how to feel, 
how to vote, as to direct them how to buy. 

“America’s newspapers used to be, before all else, the ex- 
pression of the tempers and beliefs which set small groups of 
citizens apart from one another, Newspapers are coming to be, 
before all else, instruments for those needs and desires men have 
most in common. Large communities which formerly had a 
dozen newspapers are being reduced to two or three news- 
papers; what logical reason eventually to have even so many 
as two or three? 

“Industry did not set out to deprive the nation’s thousand 
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opinions and prejudices of their means of expression. Indus- 
try set out to reduce overhead. Industry set out to substitute 
for the many financially uncertain newspapers a few finan- 
cially certain newspapers. Small groups of readers, those who 
happened to feel alike in regard to the tariff or immigration or 
vivisection, did not efficiently serve the advertiser. The adver- 
tiser needed readers to be centralized; he needed the largest 
possible number of readers divided into the smallest possible 
number of groups—divided, that is to say, not according to 
what readers believe, but according to what readers are likely 
to buy. The advertiser has small interest to know whether the 
circulation of a newspaper is composed of Republicans or 
Democrats; but to pursue his advertising efficiently he must 
know whether the newspaper’s readers buy on the main floor or 
in the basement. 

“A half-dozen newspapers, one for each stripe of belief in 
the community, was good democracy. It was bad business. 
Why a separate building and machinery for each newspaper? 
Why not a single plant for the half-dozen? Why not one news- 
paper to include all opinions, instead of several newspapers, 
each excluding all beliefs save its own? 

“The newspaper to-day is a mammoth institution. It re- 
quires prodigious capital. No newspaper publisher with little 
means can possibly get his head above water now. Where for- 
merly it needed thousands of dollars to run a newspaper, it 
takes hundreds of thousands, even millions now. Rich men? Of 
course the publishers are rich men. They have to be.” 


JUST WHAT IS A FREE PRESS? “THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS” 
might well be the subject of a very profitable inquiry on the 
part of the reading public, if such a thing were practicable. 
The daily papers exert an enormous influence, not because all 
of their news is really essential to public welfare, or because 
it is all true. The very haste with which the reports of even 
the most important occurrences must be gathered and thrown 
into type interferes with accuracy, however honest the inten- 
tions, and much that is, not for the moral welfare of the readers 
is accepted simply because it is “news.” The trouble is that the 
great masses read little else than the dailies. The counting 
room has too much influence over the contents, because the 
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paper must pay, and to pay it must appeal to the multitude, 
and to appeal to the multitude it must be catchy and sensa- 
tional. In considering the question whether there is still a 
free press, The Churchman has made this comparison between 
the daily and the religious weekly: 


“This economic control of the editorial opinion of the daily 
press is an undoubted menace to the well-being of America, a 
menace which has been sufficiently apparent during the war and 
since. The leaders of thought in the United States do not form- 
ulate their body of opinion from the editorial columns of the 
daily press, but what of the average citizen whose reading is 
largely confined to his daily newspaper? ‘The effect of eco- 
nomic-controlled editorial expression has been written large on 
various movements in our social order. 

“All of which emphasizes the truth that about the only 
refuge left for the reader who wishes free and untrammeled 
editorial opinion is that of the weekly journals which are pub- 
lished for the purpose of enlightenment rather than for profit. 
And we think that it is allowable to say that conditions in the 
field of daily journalism are slowly but surely throwing a 
greater responsibility on the religious press of America. Re- 
ligious periodicals have suffered heavily, it is true, from rising 
mechanical costs, and not all religious publications are free 
from either economic or ecclesiastical control. But the few 
periodicals in this field which are making an impression on the 
mind of America have fought for freedom of editorship and 
have secured it.” 


ONE OF THE MOST MOMENTOUS QUESTIONS BEFORE THE PRESENT 
and future statesmanship of the world is that occasioned by 
the growing resentment of the dark races against white suprem- 
acy. So long as things tended to support the idea that the 
white race was qualified to dominate mankind and was des- 
tined to do so, there was not much danger of very serious op- 
position to this state of things, but the first quarter of the 
twentieth century has aroused new ideas and aspirations in the 
Oriental mind. a 

Not only do they have their political and economic bearing, 
but the changing ideas of the non-Christian peoples of the — 
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world are bound to affect the missionary enterprise in various 
ways. Dean Inge, dealing with Christianity and the Race 
Problem, in the Morning Post, thus reviews the situation, and 
incidentally drops some observations on a necessary factor in 
stable government: 


“The danger of a collision between the Far West and Far 
East is not so much political as economic and racial, It is part 
of a very modern problem, and one which touches the British 
Empire at many points, though the Americans are at present 
more acutely conscious of it than any European nation. . 

“The most momentous fact in the present century is that 
the tide has begun to turn against the white domination. The 
long blockade of Europe by Islam was broken by the great dis- 
coveries which marked the beginning of modern history. From 
the time when European ships first crossed the Atlantic and 
reached India by way of the Cape, a process of expansion went 
on with ever-increasing momentum for more than four hundred 
years. When the nineteenth century ended, the countries not 
yet brought under white control were so few and apparently 
so weak that the time seemed to be near when men of European 
stock would divide the whole of the habitable globe among them. 
The Italian reverse at Adowa was not more startling than the 
British disaster in the Khyber Pass, so soon retrieved. But the 
defeat of Russia by Japan was felt to be epoch-making, in 
Europe and still more in Asia. The Great War did not increase 
the prestige of black and brown regiments, but it shook the 
power and credit of the leading European nations to their base, 
and raised new hopes in the breasts of numberless Asiatics. 
‘Our concern,’ some of them were heard to say, ‘is that this 
war should last.’ 

“But this is not all. Of the two political principles on 
which the whole social order of European civilization depended, 
military monarchy and democracy, one has, for the time at 
least, been destroyed and the other discredited. Even so firm a 
friend of democracy as Lord Bryce was constrained in his lat- 
est book to admit that ‘the belief that the larger the number of 
those who share in governing, the more will there be of wis- 
dom, self-control, of a fraternal and peace-loving spirit, has 
been rudely shattered.’ Popular government can succeed only 
when there is a high degree of virtue, intelligence, and public 
“spirit, and it demands, above all, a fundamental agreement on 
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essentials, which does not exist in modern societies. The 
authority of religion is politically negligible, and no other bond 
of unity controls nations as a whole. 

“Schweitzer is right when he says that ‘our present entire 
lack of any theory of the universe is the ultimate source of all 
the catastrophes and misery of our time, and only as we again 
succeed in attaining a strong and worthy Weltanschauung, 
and find in it strong and worthy convictions, shall we again 
become capable of producing a new civilization.’ It is plain, 
therefore, that Western civilization has not only narrowly 
escaped suicide, but has lost confidence in itself. We were cru- 
saders; we have now become doubtful of our message. We 
can hardly wish to impose upon other races institutions which 
work so badly at home.” 


AMONG THE RACES OF THE WORLD THE JEWS HOLD A POSITION 
whose importance is out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They remain the miracle of history in their ability to maintain 
racial integrity, achieve success in every avenue of endeavor, 
adapt themselves to conditions, and reach positions of com- 
manding power and influence—all in the face of centuries of 
persecution such as no other people has ever suffered. Yet 
they continue without a national home, but are dispersed among 
the nations. The figures showing how they are distributed fur- 
nish material for students of social and economic conditions. 
Here are such statistics as The Christian Century condenses 
them from the American Jewish Year Book: 


“Publication of the American Jewish Year Book for the © 


year 5685 gives the latest available facts as to the number of 
Jews, and their distribution throughout the countries of the 
world. ~The Jewish population of the world is over fifteen and 
a half million. More than two-thirds of the Jews live in Europe, 
and nearly 25 per cent live in North and South America. 
Asia, Africa and Australasia together have less than 8 per 
cent of the total Jewish population. Of the Jews who live on 


the American continent, 3,741,988 dwell in North America and — 
the East Indies, where they constitute 2.7 per cent of the © 


total population; 108,204 in Central and South America. 


“The bulk of the Jews of Europe live in Central Europe, — : 
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where they form about 8 per cent of the total population. 
There are approximately 3,500,000 Jews in Poland. In Asia 
the Jews live in concentrated numbers only in Palestine and 
in Arabic-speaking countries. They form 2.16 per cent of the 
population. The great majority of the Jews in Africa, namely 
451,581 out of a total population of 28,000,000, live in 
Arabic-speaking countries along the Mediterranean Sea. There 
are said to be 50,000 Falashas in East Africa (Abyssinia). 

“There are 21,615 Jews in Australia. There are 798,612 
Jews in the countries comprised in the British commonwealth 
of nations; 295,000 live in Great Britain and northern Ire- 
land. In France and her possessions there are 551,000 Jews. 
In the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics there are 3,380,429 
Jews. There are about 100,000 Jews in Siberia. 

“It is estimated that New York city has about a million 
and a half Jews, Baltimore 60,000, Boston 77,500, Chicago 
225,000, Cleveland 100,000, Detroit 50,000, Newark 55,000, 
Philadelphia 200,000, St. Louis 60,000, San Francisco 
30,000, Pittsburgh 60,000, Milwaukee 20,000 and Rochester 
20,000. All the other cities in the United States have each 
less than 20,000 Jews. 

“Palestine has 83,794 Jews, constituting a little over 11 
per cent of the population. Jerusalem is reported as having 
33,971 Jews out of a total population of 62,578. The 1922 
census reports that forty languages were habitually spoken by 
the inhabitants of Palestine; eight were spoken by more than 
1,000 inhabitants and thirty-two by less than 1,000 people each. 
The three languages ranking highest were Arabic, Hebrew and 
English, in that order.” 
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BOOKS 


1 
Tue EpistLe To THE HEBREWS 


Any man who undertakes a thorough and scholarly exposition 
of Scripture must study and weigh the work of all having any 
weight who have gone before him, from the Fathers down. 
How thoroughly this has been done by the author in the present 
instance, he tells us in his Preface from which we learn that 
not less than twelve years of labor have been spent upon it: 

“‘One special reason for the delay in issuing the book has 
been the need of working through the materials supplied for the 
criticism of the text by von Soden’s Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ment (1913) and by some subsequent discoveries, and also the 
need of making a first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of 
Hellenistic Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did 
not feel justified in annotating Lpéds ‘EBpafovs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts and trea- 
tises of the general period, like the De Mundo and the remains 
of Teles and Musonius Rufus.” (P. x.) 

As a result, this volume is a masterpiece of learning and 
erudition and a full storehouse of rabbinical, classic, and 
patristic opinions and interpretations. Yet the author himself 
declares: ‘Where the critical data had been already gathered 
in fairly complete form, I have tried to exercise an independent 
judgment ; also I hope some fresh ground has been broken here 
and there in ascertaining and illustrating the text of this early 
Christian masterpiece” (p. x). 

We believe that Dr. Moffatt’s commentary, from this point 
of view, has a great superiority over anything of the kind which 
has been recently produced in Germany. It is the habit of 
Germans to compel their readers to go through a course of 
labor only less severe than their own, by laying before them all 
the conflicting opinions they have found in their long quest, 


*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
(The International Critical Commentary.) By James Moffatt, D.D., D. Litt., 


Hon. M. A. (Oxon.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. Pp. Ixxvi 


+ 264, 
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so that, by this historical recitation of varying and often con- 
trary opinions, commentaries are made so tedious and weari- 
some that very few except professional scholars dare to read 
them through. 

In the hands of some commentators this method degenerates 
into a mere polemic, in which, instead of illuminating the origi- 
nal text, they maintain a running fight with those who have 
preceded them, and are often so busy in condemning the views 
of others, that it is quite difficult to ascertain their own. It 
induces other commentators to substitute mere erudition and 
industry for original thought and insight, aiming rather at 
weaving a catena of opinions instead of bringing out the real 
mind of the sacred writer. In still others it breeds that prefer- 
ence of theory over fact, which is the most fatal defect of critic 
or expositor; one man is drawn a little aside from the founda- 
tion on which he ought to build by a theory suggested to him 
by the data before him; another instantly attacks this theory 
with a theory still further off the lines; and thus theory is piled 
upon theory and book on book, till they all come toppling down 
clean outside the foundation on which they all profess to stand. 
Dr. Moffatt’s volume is happily free from faults of this kind, 
as he is very careful about advancing new theories and positive 
opinions. He says: 

“J am more convinced than ever that the criticism 
of this writing cannot hope to make any positive advance 
except from two negative conclusions. One is, that the identity 
of the author and of his readers must be left in the mist where 
they already lay at the beginning of the second century when 
the guess-work, which is honoured as ‘tradition,’ began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remarkable 


piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do with 
any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer of pds 


_'EBpofovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were in no sense 
"EBpato.. These may sound paradoxes. I agree with those who 


think they are axioms. At any rate such is the point of view 


| from which the present edition has been written.” (P. ix f.) 


The word “axioms” is quite happily selected, because, un- 
9 
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less the proposition is taken for granted, the proofs furnished 
by Dr. Moffatt are very far from being satisfactory in the 
present case. Indeed, we have been surprised to notice how Dr. 
Moffatt, after quoting at length (in the original Greek) 
Origen’s observations as to the authorship of Hebrews, seems 
to misunderstand the real import of that Father’s remarks, as 
is the case with Protestant commentators in general. As this 
question is one of fundamental importance we may be allowed 
to translate the quotation from Origen: ‘The style of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews has not the rustic language [Td & 
Adyw iwrixov] of the Apostle, who acknowledged that he was 
rude in speech [2 Cor. 11:6], that is, in style; but that this 
Epistle, in the arrangement of its expressions, is purer Greek 
[ EAAnvicerépa | every one capable or judging of differences of 
style would acknowledge. But, on the other hand, that the 
thoughts of the Epistle are admirable [7é vojpora Oavpdoud 
éor.] and not inferior to the acknowledged apostolic writings, 
this also would concede to be true every one who care- 
fully reads the apostolic compositions. . . . In giving my 
opinion I would say that the thoughts [7a vojpara] are the 
Apostle’s, but the style and composition [7 8 ¢pdois Kat 4 
civbects | are those of some one who has related what the 
Apostle said, and as it were, has written down, as scholia, the 
things said by his instructor. If, then, any church holds this 
Epistle as Paul’s, let it be honored also for this [ edd8oxipetrw 
kal éxt tovr»]. For not thoughtlessly have the ancients [ot — 
dpxaio. dvdpes] handed it down as Paul’s. But who wrote g 
the Epistle, the truth God [only] knows.” (P. xviii.) 

Now, it is very evident that Origen states it to be his 
opinion, that “the thoughts are Paul’s,” so that the phrase, 
“only God knows the truth who wrote the epistle,” as Dr. 
Moffatt renders it, applies merely to “some one who has related 


what the Apostle said” and nothing more. Therefore it seems & : 
unfair, both to Origen and to the readers, to apply the expres- _ 
sion in such a way as to convey the impression that Origen did 


not believe in the Pauline origin of the Epistle. 
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The fact is, that Origen, this most learned of ancient exegetes 
and a consummate Greek scholar, regarded the Pauline origin 
of this Epistle, not only as a plausible possibility, but as an 
opinion worthy to be honored. Dr. Moffatt does well in coupling 
Origen’s opinion with that of Erasmus, the greatest perhaps of 
the Greek scholars of his time, who had exactly the same opinion 
as Origen. But he relegates to a footnote the quotation of the 
passage wherein Erasmus expresses this opinion. Furthermore 
he weakens such testimony by the declaration that “he was liv- 
ing in an environment where the ‘Pauline’ tradition was almost 
a note of orthodoxy.” As a matter of fact, such a pillar of 
Catholic orthodoxy as was the famous Cardinal Gaetano Tom- 
maso Di Vio (known as Cajetan to English writers), who was 
sent as papal legate to Germany in order to convert Martin 
Luther, did not hesitate to go so far as to reject Hebrews abso- 
lutely, yet was never condemned for it. Erasmus, therefore, 
who was his contemporary, could not have been led by any fear 
of church condemnation to make the important declaration: 
Ut a stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque dis- 

-erepat, ita ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer 
accedit. 

And although the Council of Trent enumerated Hebrews 
among the “fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul” the Triden- 
tine Canon has never been regarded among Catholics as a deci- 
sion closing the way to other beliefs: Definitione tamen sua 
Concilium non reprobavit eorum sententiam, qui cum Paulo 
auctore virum aliquem apostolicum velut scriptorem epistolae 
agnoscunt; nihil igitur obstat, quominus aliquis cum Origene, 
S. Hieronymo, Theodoreto aliisque teneat, S. Clementi Rom. 
deberi externam epistolae formam. (Cf. Historicae et Criticae 
Introductiones, etc., R. Cornely, Paris, 1900, p. 583.) Dr. Mof- 
fatt is fond of quoting French authors, and therefore we ex- 
pected that he would quote, at least, the opinion of one of the 
most learned, most independent, and most popular in his own 
country, of all of them, Ernest Renan. Yet we have been dis- 
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appointed in this. However, it seems to us that Renan’s opinion 
would have been of much more importance than that of Ménégoz 
and other French writers. Renan, who cannot be suspected of 
leaning toward orthodoxy of any kind, strongly maintains the 
Pauline origin of Hebrews, and expresses himself as to its 
author thus: Ce n’est pas un Juif de Jérusalem; c’est un 
helléniste, en rapport avec l’école de Paul (L’Antechrist, p. xvi, 
Paris, 1873). 

These three, Origen, Erasmus, Renan, representing differ- 
ent epochs, different religious types, and withal profound 
scholarship, are all agreeing on the point of the Pauline origin 
of Hebrews, and their testimony should not be easily set aside 
without full and impartial consideration of their claims. 

‘As to the recipients of the Epistle Dr. Moffatt has al- 
ready told us in the Preface that one of his “axioms” is that, 
“the readers were in no sense ‘Efpaio.”? Later on he infers 
from 13:24 that, “in any case IIpdés ‘EBpaovs was written 
either to or from some church in Italy.” (P. xxi.) 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the first to origi- 
nate this theory was H. Ewald, partly anticipated by Wetstein. 
Afterward it became so popular, among German theologians 
and their foreign imitators, that it gradually acquired the force 
of an “‘axiom” in certain circles. 

Dr. Moffatt strongly maintains the authenticity of the 
whole of chapter 13 and declares: “There is no ground for sup- 
posing that vv. ”” were added, either by the writer himself 
(Wrede) or by those who drew up the canon, in order to give 
a Pauline appearance to the document” (p. 244). Already, in 
the Introduction, he had remarked that, “It is hardly too much 
to say that the various theories about the retouching of the 
13th chapter of Ipds “Efpaiovs are as valuable, from the stand- 
point of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief 
that Dr. Johnson had revised and retouched Cecilia” (p. xxx). 

An innovation that we have noticed in this as well as in 
other modern commentaries is in spelling certain nouns, 
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bible, scriptures, pentateuch, psalter, etc., as here, without cap- 
itals. Why? Is there any important reason for it? We cannot 
discover it, but this tendency surely does not make for the in- 
crease of respect for the sacred volume in any reader’s mind! 

Another equally strange innovation is the reductio ad ab- 
surdum in the shortening of reference quotations. This is in- 
deed quite inconsistent with the scope of a commentary like the 
present one, which contains the most copious indexes in order 
to simplify and to alleviate the labor of the student. Besides, it 
makes a book look very badly from the viewpoint of typog- 
raphy. For instance, on page 112, we find this combination: 
Om. B38: 1827 boh pesh Origen, or KL Syr arm ath, and 
everywhere Ro, Nu, La, He, Ps, Ac, Gn, etc. This practice is 
neither practical nor logical. 

Another inconsistency is that, right in the midst of a 
Greek quotation, isareference in English, such as, for instance 
(2 Co 11:* or Dan 1:”). Why not make such references in 
Greek also, so as to harmonize with the rest of the passage? 

We also notice that, in the Latin quotations, Dr. Moffatt is 
careful to spell the words with uw instead of v as in the early 
manuscripts and printings. So we have uerba, ueniendum, etc. 
But if this system were logically followed we should expect that 
in all quotations from old English authors, such as Tyndale, 
all the s’s would resemble f’s, as they used to do in that 
time. Yet even in the Latin quotations he is not always consist- 
ent with his own principle, as may be seen, ¢.g., in the quota- 
tion from Tertullian, De Scorpiace, on page 165. 

Dr. Moffatt does even quote from such a writer as Anatole 
France who says: Une chose surtant, donne de Vattrait a la 
pensée des hommes: c’est l’inquiétude. Un esprit qui n’est point 
anxieux m’irrite ou m’ennuie. (P. xxiv.) And Dr. Moffatt 
comments thus: “In a sense all the NT writers are spurred by 
this anxiety, but the author of Ipés ‘Efpatovs pre-eminently : 

. his very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity 
makes him anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, 
anxious on their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and 
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persuasively as possible the full meaning of the revelation of 
God in Jesus.” (P. xxiv f.) All this is splendidly true, but we 
think Dr. Moffatt did not keep this in mind when he himself 
allowed his pen to write phrases such as: “The fantastic inter- 
pretation of the Melchisedek episode is all the writer’s own.” 
Evidently a writer who would be capable of giving a “fantastic 
interpretation” in a matter of such deep importance could not 
feel the “inquietude” of which Anatole France speaks. 

Dr. Moffatt approvingly quotes also this opinion of Méné- 
goz about the author of the Epistle: “If it has been possible to 
compare Saint Paul to Luther, we would willingly compare the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews to Melanchton” (p. xxi). 
We cannot understand how the “gentle” Melanchton could be 
in any way compared to the stern and uncompromising writer 
of Hebrews, and indeed Dr. Moffatt does his best to bring out 
the sternness of his character, even somewhat overemphasizing 
it, as we think. Yet, Dr. Moffatt does not hesitate to make the 
most severe criticism of the author of Hebrews, going so far 
as to write: ‘Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath 
quite naively” (p. 86). 

But, judging from the evidence above mentioned, it is Dr. 
Moffatt himself who, led by the French eloquence of Ménégoz, 
is surprised into approving a view quite contrary to what he 
himself tries to demonstrate, and this, indeed, he does avec une 
naiveté trés amusante, as the French would say. Et voila! 


AcipE Prrazzinti. 
Tue Pastorat Eristuss ” 


It is needless to say that a new volume in The International 
Critical Commentary series will be studied with genuine interest 
and will receive from all who are seeking exact knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures a cordial welcome. In spite of the varying de- 

*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Pastoral Epistles (1 
and II Timothy and Titus). (The International Critical Commentary.) 
By Rev. Walter Lock, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 


University of Oxford. New York: Charles Scribaer’s Sons. 1924. Pp. 
xliv + 163. 
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grees of excellence, which was inevitable in a series of books 
contributed by such a variety of authors, and in spite of the 
regrettable fact that the destructive radicalism of a few of the 
writers has greatly narrowed their scholarship, The Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary has made for itself a justly enviable 
place in the minds of many. 

This most recent of the volumes is on The Pastoral Epistles, 
and its author is a stranger neither to his subject nor to his 
readers. More than twenty years ago Dr. Lock contributed the 
articles on these three Epistles for Volume IV of Hastings Bible 
Dictionary. The fact of a previous and valued discussion of his 
subject gives added point to the opening paragraph of the 
Preface to the present volume: 

“The preparation of this volume was promised some years 
ago, but has been delayed by the many and multiform duties of 
practical life which have come to the author. If there are still 
occasional marks of the want of that concentration on one task 
which is so necessary for a Commentary, there is this compen- 
sating advantage: coming back again and again to these Epis- 
tles my mind has seemed to feel a truer sense of the proportion 
of the various parts to each other: I feel more able to ‘make the 
salient points salient,’ to put the first things first.” (Preface, p. 
iii. 

a this possession of two publications by the same 
author on the same subject, the first separated from the second 
by more than a score of years, affords an interesting opportun- 
ity for an evaluation of the contributions of the last two decades 
to the science of New Testament exegesis and introduction, at 
least in so far as they have contributed to Dr. Lock’s mature 
understanding of these Epistles. 

In seeking to give an account of the present book one may 
perhaps speak first of the writer’s point of view, second of his 
method of presenting his materials, and then conclude with 
a few general observations. Dr. Lock’s approach to his subject 
has an immediate and convincing appeal. In his Preface he 
says: ; 

“The first purpose of the writer [that is, the writer of the 
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Pastoral Epistles] was, I am sure, ethical: he wanted to build 
up a high level of character in the Christian communities, such 
as would attract the outside world to Christ- . . . To em- 
phasize the true features of that character and the spiritual 
dynamic which would make it possible was his first aim, and 
should be the first aim of his commentator.” (P. iii f.) 


The italics are mine, and are intended to call attention to 
the writer’s fundamentally correct assertion of method. It is 
refreshing, because perhaps somewhat novel, to meet so frank 
an avowal of a principle which, after all, is the only true basis 
of scholarly exegesis. Paul’s “first aim” was thus and so; there- 
fore his commentator must have the same “first aim.” How 
simple! How inevitable! How unusual! 

The determination of the commentator to submit his mind 
to what he considers the “first aim’? of the writer whose work 
he is studying is reaffirmed in this sentence from his Introduc- 
tion: “In this Commentary the whole of the Epistles are 
treated as coming direct from St. Paul’s hand; that is what 
their author intended, whoever he was” (p.xxx). This sen- 
tence is from the concluding paragraph of a quite extended and 
thoroughly impartial discussion of the question of authorship, 
and is the voice of the commentator rising above that of the 
critic. “What their author intended” is once more his chief con- 
cern. The present reviewer confesses to a pleasurable sense 
of being predisposed towards such a writer. This book is in- 
tended to be in a true sense a commentary and not a mere 
agglomeration of critical excursions into realms more or less 
foreign to the thought of the original author. The “first aim” 
of that-author is the writer’s main quest. Surely, an eminently 
sound and attractive point of view. 

In organizing his materials Dr. Lock has followed a method 
which makes for clarity and understandableness. There is, first, 
a general Introduction, in which the three Epistles are treated 
as a unity and certain questions are studied as common to all. 
These are The Christian Character (that is, as depicted in these 


Epistles), The Apostolic Teaching, Organization and Ministry, i 
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Theology, Date and Authorship, Integrity, Text, Later Influ- 
ence, and Commentaries. 

Besides this general Introduction, the comments upon the 
text of the individual Epistles are in each case preceded by a 
special introduction, brief, derived from explicit references to 
the Epistle under discussion, with other references back to the 
larger Introduction. The subjects treated are quite uniformly 
the Historical Situation, Date, Spiritual Value, and an Analy- 
sis of the Epistle. 

The Commentary proper, in the sense of the consideration 
of the exegetical details, follows the sectional divisions of the 
Analysis, and each portion is accompanied by what is called 
a Paraphrase of the verses about to be discussed. These para- 
phrases, however, are usually not so much paraphrases as 
translations, sometimes a little free, but often embodying the 
sharpened details of the author’s exegetical conclusions. 

In general this is the method followed throughout the book, 
and it is followed with scarcely any deviation. To be sure, four 
special discussions are listed as Additional Notes, but even these 
are so brief—none being two pages long—that most exegetes 
would have included them in their proper places among the 
comments without particular designation. The brevity of these 
Additional Notes suggests also a general remark in regard to 
the brevity of the Commentary as a whole. The introductory 
portion, including the Preface, three pages of Abbreviations, 
Introduction, and list of Commentaries, requires only 44 pages, 
and the Commentary proper, including Indexes, only 163 pages. 
First Timothy is allotted 76 pages; Second Timothy, 44 pages; 
and Titus, a scant 39 pages. 

In view of this brevity it is quite surprising to find the 
pages so rich in what may properly be called homiletical sug- 
gestiveness. Purely incidental, in no sense interrupting or 
seeming to intrude upon the continuity of scholarly comment, 
it is, therefore, the more delightful. It appears in the form of 
references to books not of an exegetical nature, direct quota- 
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tions from poets and inspirational authors, and indirect allu- 
sions to homiletic literature where something interesting may be 
found. References of this sort are so frequent as to give the 
whole Commentary an unusually refreshing quality. 

But one cannot help regretting the brevity of the volume 
from the standpoint of the student of exegesis. It would be diffi- 
cult to find instances where the more important exegetical de- 
tails are treated with anything like satisfactory fulness. If 
the book had grown cumbersome in size because of the matter 
already included, some reason for the omission of a more thor- 
ough presentation might be imagined, but inasmuch as many of 
the volumes of this series have at least twice as many pages as 
this one, some nearly three times as many, it is to be deplored 
that the actual processes of exegesis as pursued by the author 
are not more fully put within the reach of his readers. It is true 
that Dr. Lock makes occasional reference to the works of other 
men, where fuller discussions may be found, but not only is it 
quite conceivable that some of his readers may not have access 
to these works, but, with two or three hundred more pages at his 
disposal, a fresh discussion with special reference to the imme- 
diate passage under consideration would certainly not have been 
inappropriate. 

. A commentary on the Pastoral Epistles was pate needed, 
and Dr. Lock’s contribution will be a valuable aid to present 
students and to other commentators who may come after him. 


James Corrin Stour. 


Tur CHaracter or Pau? 


Any book from the pen of Dr. Jefferson is sure to receive a 
hearty welcome from his large circle of friends. And none has 
been more eagerly awaited than this long-promised book on 
Paul. It comes as a companion volume to his Character of 
Jesus which was published some fifteen years ago. Like it, it 


*The Character of Paul. By Charles E. Jefferson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. v+ 381. 
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consists of a series of sermons delivered to his congregation in 
the Broadway Tabernacle. The style is the direct, conversa- 
tional address which Dr. Jefferson uses with so much effect in 
his preaching. 

‘Twenty-six sermons make up its twenty-six chapters. The 
first four are introductory, and they bear the titles: The Man, 
What We Know and What We Do not Know, His Limita- 
tions, As Seen by His Contemporaries. The remaining chap- 
ters set forth the twenty-two traits of character which Dr. Jef- 
ferson has chosen as best representing Paul as he knows him. 
It is an illuminating experience to analyze a great Biblical 
character like Paul and set down one by one the distinctive 
traits which make up his exceptional personality. It human- 
izes him as no other process can. And Dr. Jefferson does not 
minimize his humanness at any point. Greatness does not seem 
quite so much of a mystery after such a study. For it grows 
out of a great personality consecrating his genius to the cause 
of religion. And it was genius which Paul consecrated. 

Dr. Jefferson feels that he has earned the right to present 
the character of Paul because he knows him so well. As to his 
qualifications he says: 

“For over thirty years, Paul has been one of my favorite 
heroes. Through all that time, I have lived with him almost con- 
stantly. For thirteen years of my life, I made it my practice 
each succeeding year to carry away with me for the summer 
one of his letters and make it my special study. Through my 
vacation months he was my daily companion. I read the letter 
again and again. I read everything of value on the letter which 
I could find, meditated on its contents, pondered the problems 
it suggested, communed with the spirit of the man who wrote it, 
prepared a sermon on it, and finally made out a list of a hun- 
dred questions for the assistance of my people in their study 
of it through the following year. In this way Paul became to 
me more and more a living man. I feel I know him better than 
I know any other man who ever lived.” (P.v f.) 


The literary scheme which is employed is the method of 
contrast. The structure of the relation of the chapters to each 
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other, and also of the presentation of the material of these 
chapters, is developed by this means. In the first chapter Dr. 
Jefferson contrasts his non-technical method of presenting Paul 
with the usual method of the scholars and theologians. And his 
method does not lose any of its attractiveness by his compari- 
sons. In one place he says: 


“Paul is little known. The average Christian is not ac- 
quainted with him. He is a name in a book, but not a living 
man. He is a shadow flitting to and fro in the pale realms of 
theological discussion, but he has no blood inhim. . . . 

“For this, the scholars are in part to blame. They have 
so hedged the Apostle in by piles of learned rubbish that a lay- 
man can hardly get at him. Thousands of books have been 
written about Paul, and most of them are learned. It seems 
well-nigh impossible to write about him without weighting the 
book down with erudition. By a learned book, I mean a book 
with a long preface containing an extended list of authorities 
consulted, with footnotes at the bottom of every page, with quo- 
tations from many quarters woven into the body of the text, 
with frequent references to volumes which the ordinary mortal 
has never heard of, with constant allusions to various mysteri- 
ous things which render Paul still more of an enigma, with an 
excursus at the end of every chapter into which has been 
mopped up the overflow of critical ingenuity, and with a series 
of appendices at the end of the book dealing with disputed 
points and setting forth clashing interpretations. This is the 
kind of book which one has come to expect when he takes up a 
volume on Paul.” (P. 4 f.) 


This comparison of the method of the scholars with his 
method Dr. Jefferson carries through the whole first chapter, 
and at no point does he allow his method to suffer by the con- 
trast. He makes this affirmation: 


“And so I am determined not to be learned, although I am 
immensely indebted to the patient and laborious investigations 


of scores of specialists and scholars, without whose assistance _ 


this book could never have been written.” 


But he persists: 


“T do not write of Paul the Theologian, or Paul the Philoso- 
pher, or Paul the Metaphysician, or Paul the Logician, or Paul 
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the Mystic, or Paul the Roman Citizen, or Paul the Traveler, or 
Paul the Orator, or Paul the Ecclesiastic, or Paul the Statesman, 
or Paul the Missionary, or Paul the Apostle, or Paul the Pastor 
and Teacher, but Paul the Man. I do not write even of ‘Saint 
Paul.’ Let us for a time drop the word ‘Saint.’ It is to some 
a repellent word—a sort of verbal veil over the face of the man 
who wears it. It digs a gulf between the man who has it, and 
the man who knows that he has no claim to sainthood. Let us 
sweep away the barriers and get rid of all the chasms. My 
aim is to bring Paul near. My desire is to bring him so near 
that you can feel his heart-beat, and hear him breathe.” (P. 
6 f.) 


We now have clearly before us both the method and the pur- 
pose of the writer, and each is carried out with his usual thor- 
oughness. One may be sure that this overstressing of the non- 
technical nature of his study brought unqualified approval from 
the lay members of his congregation, who never need much en- 
couragement to criticize on general principles the scholars and 
theologians. With all respect to Dr. Jefferson’s frank and noble 
purpose, the reviewer cannot help feeling that this-feature is 
carried a little too far. And we cannot allow him to claim for 
himself entire originality in the idea of writing a non-technical 
book on Paul. For we believe that there is a more abundant 
literature of this type already in existence about Paul than 
about any other person, with the exception of Jesus Himself. 
Apparently Dr. Jefferson has overlooked this literature for the 
same reason that most scholars neglect it, simply because it has 
in it little of interest or value for the scholar. It is to the 
already abundant supply of this material that this book be- 
comes a welcome and important contribution. It throws new 
light upon the personality of Paul. 

In the arrangement of the chapters, Paul’s sanity is con- 
trasted with his sincerity, his strength with his weakness, his 
humility with his pride, his patience with his vehemence, his 
courtesy with his courage, his tenderness with his indignation, 
etc. A chapter is devoted to each trait of character, and into 
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this part of the book Dr. Jefferson puts his best. He endeavors 
to leave the reader with the conviction that Paul is as he de- 
scribes him in his concluding chapter on His Greatness, “the 
central figure in the Christian World,” of whom he says: 


= . nor do we hesitate to say that Paul is a great man. 


He is the only man in the New Testament, except Jesus, whom 
we would immediately enroll among the great. 

“Tt was through him more than any other man that Antioch 
supplanted Jerusalem as the capital of the Christian world. 
Jerusalem with Peter, James and John in it was no match for 
Antioch as long as Paul was there. It was from Antioch, and 
not from Jerusalem, that messengers went forth to win the 
world for Christ. By the vigor of his faith, the intensity of his 
devotion, the fulness of his sacrifice, the passion of his enthusi- 
asm, and the scope of his achievement, he cast all other Apostles 
and Prophets and Pastors and Teachers into the shade, and 
became the central figure of the Christian World.” (P. 369 f.) 

There is one grave danger which lurks insidiously within 
this contrast method which Dr. Jefferson so persistently and 
unvaryingly uses. It is the danger of gaining effects by means 
of too costly and exaggerated comparisons. And from this evil 
Dr. Jefferson is not immune. From the first chapter, where he 
so effectively contrasts his non-learned method of writing about 
Paul with the learned method of the scholars and theologians, 
to his contrasting of Paul with the other apostles, prophets, 
pastors, and teachers in the last, one feels repeatedly a slight 
discomfort as to the fairness of his comparisons. Too often 
they seem to be artificial and for effect. Especially in the body 
of the book, where Paul’s weaknesses and limitations and human- 
ness are contrasted with the stronger traits of his character, is 
this defect felt at its worst. His weaknesses are so stressed— 
and sometimes they are purely fanciful—that it is a question 
as to whether the average reader will ever recover his proper 
perspective of the greatness of Paul’s character. 

We suspect that many of those who feel that they know Paul 
as well as Dr. Jefferson will be disposed to question both the _ 
accuracy and artistic skill with which he has achieved his am- 
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bition “to paint a portrait of Paul.” His straining for unreal 
contrasts and his bid for the approval of the unsympathetic 
and critical modern mind distinctly mar the spirit and tone of 
the book. While we do not believe it is an entirely wholesome 
book for the average lay reader to study, we do feel that every 
scholar and theologian will do well to become acquainted with 
it, for it has many points of excellence. 
ALBERT Crarke Wyckorr. 


OnE GENERATION TO ANOTHER * 


It is a mistake to call Dr. Kirk an expository preacher, not 
because the term is misleading, but because it is inadequate. 
He is an expository preacher plus, and it is the plus that gives 
him distinction. Lacking Alexander Maclaren’s uncanny 
. Spiritual insight, he possesses a versatility in the adaptation of 
his material which gives to his work unusual force and charm. 

Moreover, his craftsmanship is sound. There is every evi- 
dence of honest workmanship, based upon a knowledge of the 
constructive conclusions of reverent critical scholarship. Intel- 
lectual integrity, free from claptrap~and homiletical chi- 
canery, characterizes all his studies. 

But, most of all, his treatment of his themes is marked by 
abounding vitality. If he is not a modern, using ancient inci- 
dents and utterances as mere pegs upon which to hang his per- 
sonal views, neither is he a religious antiquarian, seeking in the 
inspired record only a complete and satisfying account of the 
past. He sees life whole, as an age-long process of becoming, 
and, finding in yesterday’s biography and teachings varied 
manifestations of the abiding realities, he translates them into 
terms of modern knowledge and life and gives them value for 
the living present. 

Indeed, this conception of the unity and continuity of life 
finds expression in the title of the book under consideration and 
rescues the book itself from that distracting miscellaneousness 


4One Generation to Another. By Harris E. Kirk, D.D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1924. Pp. 225. 
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which characterizes so many volumes of sermons and addresses. 
“The natural overlapping of the generations”—that is the all- 
important fact, ignored by so many contemporaneous writers 
and preachers, which has gripped the imagination of this 
writer-preacher. “How are we of the present generation to 
transmit our great inheritance of tradition and belief to com- 
ing generations?” That is the question which directs his think- 
ing, not merely in the second chapter, where the question is 
specifically asked, but throughout the series of sermon- 
addresses. 

The fifteen chapters are subdivided into three groups. The 
first three chapters, upon the general theme, The Making of a 
Great Tradition, consist of interpretive studies of Jacob, Eli- 
jah and Elisha, and Jonah. The next five are devoted to the life 
of Moses, from his novitiate in the land of Midian to his trans- 
lation on Pisgah. The other seven, under the happy subhead, 
Prophetic Strains of Old Experiences, deal with Jehu, Amos, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and Job. 

Low water mark is reached in Dr. Kirk’s treatment of 
Jonah, Ezekiel, and Amos. In the first two instances that fact is 
not surprising. He is a brave man who attempts today to say 
anything new or compelling about the fugitive from God, and 
the book of Ezekiel, while glorious in spots, in its totality makes 
brittle material for homiletic treatment. It is impossible to 
avoid the conviction, however, that a man of Dr. Kirk’s unusual 
genius could have made much more of the ex-herdsman of Tekoa 
if he had but taken a little more time. 

The rest of the addresses are all of a high order, and the 
three on Religion in Two Worlds, The Death in the Desert, and 
Investments in the Promises of God are superb. In these, and 
indeed in all but the exceptions mentioned, Dr. Kirk shows him- 


self the expository and homiletical expert. His touch is sure, — 7 


his interpretation sound, and his versatility amazing. Take, 
for instance, these brief extracts from his summing up of 
Jacob’s character: 


“Jacob’s story is an example of the Divine re-making of a 
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self-made man. . . . Take him, all in all, he was a resource- 
ful man with the acquisitive faculty strongly developed. . . . 
It is an unusual lack of insight, I think, to regard that [Jacob’s 
experience at Jabbok] as an illustration of prayer. It is not 
prayer at all. It is something intensely elementary. It is one 
of those great struggles of a strong, first-class nature to get at 
the secret of existence.” 


The same thoroughness is shown in his reference to Elijah’s 
flight. He says truly that the prophet “was not running from 
an angry woman, but going back to Mt. Sinai to get a bigger 
club.” And again, in the description of Moses’ conduct after 
the fatal blunder in the desert, the touch of a master is plainly 
evident. 

I found myself wondering again and again whether Dr. 
Kirk’s hearers always come up at the close of his sermon and 
tell him they “enjoyed” it. Ancient incident and patriarchal 
characters are again and again forged into thunderbolts to 
hurl at the smug and self-satisfied modern. Once in a while the 
language is so colloquial as to give one a bit of a shock, but 
always the aim is good and the effect wholesome. When a con- 
gregation is told that “these self-made, arrogant, half-edu- 
cated, successful men who imagine that the only methods nceded 
for the direction of the spiritual estate are those proved profit- 
able in the world of business are doing more than any other in- 
fluence to retard the progress of religion in these times,” some- 
body is bound to go home and begin doing some creative think- 
ing. 

One other element in Dr. Kirk’s work is deserving of more 
than passing comment, and that is his ability to say much in a 
single sentence. He is not a phrase-maker, for which we are 
duly grateful. But he does possess the power of succinct state- 


“ment to an unusual degree. It is a real joy to take some of his 
sentences, lift them out of their context, and see how complete 


they are in themselves: 


| 


: 
. 


“A mature follower of Christ always puts an original inter- 
pretation on Christ.” 
10 
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“Jesus can mean nothing to indifferent natures.” 

“A Christian out of contact with men is useless to Christ; 
a man out of communion with Christ is useless to the world.” 

In a vast number of such sentences he “crowds eternity 
into an hour” and crystallizes great truths for the good of the 
common man. 

It is a virile, compelling, profitable book, a book sure to 
clarify human thinking and to enrich the lives of those who 
read it. Moreover, it contains much valuable grist for the 


minister’s homiletical mill. Archer Cities! 


Tur New Decatocus or Science °® 


This is one of the most popular non-fiction books which has 
appeared since H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. And some- 
thing of its popularity is to be attributed to the many points 
which it has in common with that work. Yet these features 
should not in any way be allowed to overshadow the brilliance 
and literary skill of its author. The book is fascinatingly 
written and holds the interest from the first paragraph to the 
last. The jacket which encloses it contains enthusiastic recom- 
mendations from a number of very influential persons. 
Professor Franklin Giddings of Columbia says: “The most — 
important contribution to popular education that has been 
made in America in fifty years. I am not speaking hastily or 
recklessly but after full consideration and weighing my words.” 
Leonard Darwin, son of Charles Darwin, says: “Better than 
anything that has appeared in Europe. I wish we had a man — 
like Wiggam in England.” Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins, says: “Its biology is absolutely sound so far as we Br 
know at present, and in addition it has the great merit of 
being plain common sense in a field of thought where anything — 
but plain common sense commonly furnishes the guide and basis 
of action.” The late G. Stanley Hall, a short time before his 
death, wrote: “The title suggests Moses coming down from a ; 


5The New Decalogue of Science. By Albert Edward Wiggam. Ing : 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1923. Pp. 301. 


Sinai with the ten fundamental laws straight from God, which 
were to be the basis through all time for the theocratic state. 
It is praise enough of this book to say that one lays it down 
with the feeling that biology is the basis of a new decalogue 
as important and as authentic as the old one.” 

These recommendations show how highly this book is 
esteemed by certain educational leaders. We will now acquaint 
the reader with some of its outstanding features. The title gives 
a hint of its underlying purpose and suggests the idea which is 
cleverly worked out in the development of its chapters. This is 
well summed up by Dr. Hall in his words, that “ . 
biology is the basis of a new decalogue as important and as 
authentic as the old one.” The literary structure of the book 
converts its chapters into a series of letters purporting to 
be addressed to “The Statesman.” It begins as follows: 


“To His Excellency, The Statesman 
“Executive Mansion 

“Sir: Biology, as Your Excellency I fear is only vaguely 
aware, is the science of life. It is what we know of living 
things. 

*“‘Statesmanship, as you are fully aware, is the art—and we 
hope may some day be the science—of the control of life. 

“Now, you control life upon a vaster scale than any other 
human being. In every field of administration of those affairs 
which lie beyond individual control, whether in business, indus- 
try, education, religion or politics proper, you are the chiefest 
arbiter of the destiny of the race. . . . Ina real sense you 
determine the very trend of human evolution. What you think, 
therefore, and say and do about life is the most important cone 
in the whole world.” (P.15f.) 


Having thus exalted the statesman into the position of 
highest influence as the real determiner of the destiny of the 
race, he proceeds to pave the way for the presentation of his 
New Decalogue of Science. Still addressing the statesman, he 
continues: 


“Your public utterances, but not your political, economic 
or social structure and procedure, reveal however that you are 
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familiar with some Ten Commandments which God wrote on 
tables of stone and gave to one of your predecessors as the true 
chart of statesmanship. He later added two supplements 
known as the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Though you know them well, you have failed conspicuously to 
put these nourishing principles into practise; but what I think 
will surprise Your Excellency 1 is to learn that God is still doing 
the same thing. However, in our day, instead of using tables of 
stone, burning bushes, prophecies and dreams to reveal His will, 
He has given men the microscope, the spectroscope, the tele- 
scope, the chemist’s test tube and the statistician’s curve in 
order to enable men to make their own revelations.” (P.17 f.) 


This passage introduces us to the main thesis of the book. 
It is well summed up in this single statement: 


‘These instruments of divine revelation have not only added 
an enormous range of new commandments—an entirely new 
Decalogue—to man’s moral codes, but they have supplied him 
with the technique for putting the old ones into effect. 

“Men have never been really righteous because they did not 
know how. They could not obey God’s will because they had 
no way of finding out what it was.” 


In attempting to illustrate this point Mr. Wiggam gives us 
one of the most-quoted brilliants of the book. It is so charac- 
teristic that we will quote it: 

“The spirit of the old commandment to love thy neighbor 
as thyself was right, but how could a man love his neighbor 
intelligently when he did not know what was good for him? 
The Good Samaritan bound up his fellow traveler’s wounds, but 
doubtless left them full of microbes and thus probably killed 
him... . ‘Give a cup of cold water to your neighbor’ was a 
precious edaionitidds but modern science sternly asks, ‘Are 
there any colon bacilli in it??”” (P. 18.) 


Mr. Wiggam informs us that the real reason why we are 
in such desperate need of a new decalogue is because the ancient 
moralities were made to fit a tribe and cannot be expected to 
suffice for the ethics of a planet. He puts it in these words: 


“Your own imagination will suggest that the range of an- _ 
cient moralities for a tribe can not suffice for the ethics of a 
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planet. - . . It is not a personal nor tribal nor immediate 
morality, but a planetary, cosmic, generational, protoplasmic 
ethics that alone will make men really righteous.” (P. 19.) 


In his search for “a planetary, cosmic, generational, pro- 
toplasmic ethics that alone will make men really righteous,” the 
author naturally turns to science, especially to biology, as the 
moral savior of the human race. He presents his savior in this 
manner: 

“It is, therefore, no extravagant assumption but the surest 
deduction from science itself that science only can supply man- 
kind with the true technology of the will of God. If His will 
is ever to be done on earth as it is in Heaven, it will have to be 
done through the instrumentalities of science, that is through 
the use of intelligence. Conscience will have to look through the 
microscope if it ever sees its duty aright.” (P.19.) 


Does he mean to imply that Heaven is one great big bio- 
logical laboratory, and that the angels and saints are all biolo- 
gists? This new revelation of Heaven which science enables us 
to see will, we fear, take all the joy out of the hope of the 
future for some people. The reason that Mr. Wiggam turns 
from religion to science as a means for making this earth a 
Heaven is because, as he often states, the reason men are not 
righteous is because they do not know how to do the will of 
God. The impotence of religion he expresses in this way: 

“The ‘spirit of Christ,’ which we are glibly told will suffice 
for salvation, is majestic in its impulse and in its objective, but 
sadly lacking in any technique for connecting the two. It points 
truly the ‘steep and thorny path to Heaven,’ but it supplies no 
engineering details for making the ascent.” (P.19.) 


This amazing introductory chapter closes with this sum- 
ming up of the present situation: 


“But at last, Your Excellency, men do know how to be 
good. Science has supplied them with a true technique of 
righteousness. The time has arrived for a new Decalogue, a new 
Sermon on the Mount, a new Golden Rule. These new codes 
of conduct have none of the absolutism of the old. They are 
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fluid as evolution, flexible as human nature. Yet the new dis- 
pensation is just as divine, as sacred, as inspired as the old.” 
(P22. 


The only answer to this confident boast that is worthy of 
consideration will be the answer of the centuries. Two thou- 
sand years from now it will be time for its inspiration and its 
divinity to be established, if ever. The ethics of Sinai, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Rule have an impressive 
historical record to equal and surpass. But why wait two 
thousand years to pass judgment upon this particular scheme 
suggested by Mr. Wiggam? We would recommend that he read 
over very carefully St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. If we 
are not mistaken, he will find that St. Paul is dealing with his 
identical system, so far as its psychology is concerned. The 
trouble with law, as Paul knew it, still holds, whether it be 
proclaimed from Sinai or from the laboratory. Why iry to 
turn humanity back to that early point to repeat history over 
again? 

Aside from the ethical and psychological weakness of Mr. 
Wiggam’s “new” idea, it has another which cannot be over- 
looked. As one concludes this introductory chapter the wonder 
grows, as to whether he has stopped to consider what would 
result if he should ever be able to inaugurate his “planetary, 
cosmic, generational, protoplasmic” system of ethics? Not- 
withstanding the fact that the last three chapters are devoted 
to the subject of The Duty of Philosophical Reconstruction, in 
all of this prolonged discussion there is not a hint that the 
authorclearly senses the metaphysical implications which his 
major premise creates. Only an unwillingness to raise and face 
this issue can account for this omission by one so glorious in in- 
tellectual daring. If the time should ever come when we find 


ourselves able to make mankind righteous by Mr. Wiggam’s 2 
“planetary, cosmic, generational, protoplasmic” system of 


ethics, we would at that moment cease to be human beings. For 


intelligent and voluntary choice would no longer be possible. & 


nf oy aa 
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And they are at the heart of all morality, We would then have 
need for no decalogue, new or old. 

This introductory chapter opens the way for the discus- 
sion which makes up the nineteen remaining chapters of the 
book. In harmony with his title, Mr. Wiggam takes his readers, 
whom he is endeavoring to lead out of the house of the intellec- 
tual bondage of ignorance and superstition, to the foot of his 
new Sinai. In the place of the primitive thundering and 
lightning which introduced the old dispensation, he substitutes 
five intellectual warnings. For his enlightened readers these 
should suffice. They are contained in five chapters which bear 
these titles: 

That the Advanced Races Are Going Backward. 

That Heredity Is the Chief Maker of Men. 


That the Golden Rule without Science Will Wreck the 
Race that Tries It. 


That Medicine, Hygiene and Sanitation Will Weaken the 
Human Race. 


That Morals, Education, Art and Religion Will Not Im- 
prove the Human Race. 


Having thus led his readers away from the foot of the old 
Sinai and from the Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule 
as well as from the academic groves which have been the source 
of all historical cultural forces, he leads them at once to the 
foot of what he styles, “The New Mount Sinai—The Labora- 
tory.” In this laboratory, with a microscope close to one’s eyes, 
the present generation are asked to hear the law—we were on 
the point of saying—thunder forth its ten new commandments, 
but thundering is all wasted upon those who have their ears shut 
and who are looking for all their light through the microscope. 
So we will say, from this Laboratory the law lightnings forth 
its new Decalogue. 

The reader, whose curiosity has been aroused, will be dis- 
appointed unless we set down these new ten commandments of 
science. They are given by Mr. Wiggam as follows: 
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The Duty of Eugenics. 

The Duty of Scientific Research. 

The Duty of the Socialization of Science. 
The Duty of Measuring Men. 

The Duty of Humanizing Industry. 

The Duty of Preferential Reproduction. 
The Duty of Trusting Intelligence. 

The Duty of Art. . 

The Duty of Internationalism. 

The Duty of Philosophical Reconstruction. 


Seer ee Ct ee 20 I 


— 


As one reads these commandments over, they seem quite 
removed from the range of the ordinary man’s obedience. The 
only one that comes with any force within the reach of the 
common people is the seventh, The Duty of Trusting Intelli- 
gence. Whose intelligence? Evidently the biologist’s. For an 
author who is featuring intellectual freedom and daring as the 
only salvation, this commandment which lays upon the common 
people “The Duty of Trusting Intelligence” does seem some- 
what out of place. Is it not a disguised appeal to authority? 
The word “Trusting” seems to imply this. So it is not author- 
ity to which science objects, but authorities. The god of the 
laboratory is also a jealous god, and forbids his devotees to 
have any other gods before him. This imperialistic demand Mr. 
Wiggam thunders forth in no uncertain tones, we were about 
to say, but will revise this sentence to read, This imperialistic 
demand is lightninged forth in no uncertain flashes from the 
laboratory. The microscope plays no part in this revelation. 


For the more one looks through it, the less inclined one is to 


trust the intelligence of the scientist who theorizes. But to re 
turn to the jealous god of the laboratory. Here is one quota- 
tion: 


“Dr. Irwin Edman, of Columbia University, one of the 
most brilliant of the rising generation of pragmatists, boldly, or 
perhaps I should say bravely, teaches his students that ‘man is 
a mere accident’—the most interesting and self-interested acci- 
dent, no doubt, which has yet happened to matter but, never- 


theless, an accident; that ‘immortality is a sheer illusion,? and 
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that ‘there is practically no evidence for the existence of God? ” 
(p. 255 f.). 


It is quite surprising to find accidents so frankly admitted 
in this law-governed universe. This would not be so disturbing 
were it not for the fact that it is the climax and crown of all 
creation, the creature who gives meaning and value to it all— 
man, who turns out to be the accident. Theology can do better 
than that. 


Mr. Wiggam sums up the religious situation, as it is viewed 
from the laboratory, in this way: 


“Indeed, God, heaven, immortality, as John Smith thinks of 
them and as he and his family worship, sing, pray, and build 
churches to them, are well-nigh eliminated from modern scien- 


tific thinking or critical philosophy” (p. 256). 


Naturally the church, whose leaders are not stampeded by 
the lightnings which flash forth from the laboratory to desert 
the old Mount Sinai, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden 
Rule and rush over to the foot of this new Mount Sinai to 
receive a new decalogue and new moral codes, comes in for very 
severe criticism. Here are two typical remarks about the 
church. Still addressing the Statesman, he says: 


“So far, not only have you been apathetic toward these 
higher values of a free-thinking, free-ranging philosophy, but 
the church has leagued itself with you to prevent men, at all 
costs, from tapping the higher levels of life, which science and 
the philosophy growing out of science would give them. As I 
- have already said, you do not trust your youth to learn any- 
thing new. You are afraid to trust free intelligence, lest it re- 
lieve you of your office. The church has done the same thing. 
Indeed it casts a ‘dim religious light,’ over the whole range of 
modern problems. So far it has not solved a single large human 
problem. It is still the sworn enemy of intellectual liberty—the 
only liberty there is.” (P. 239.) 


Continuing in the same strain, he adds: 


“Both Catholic and Protestant churches, have, in the main, 
used all the threats of the orthodox hell to prevent men from 
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thinking freely and bravely about life. Science has given men 
a new universe, but the church has not given them a new 
religion, nor a new ethic to fit it. . . . Philosophy is tumbling 
[trembling] with enterprise and excitement to evaluate for men 
this new world to which science has opened wide the door, but 
the church is trembling with equal excitement lest men enter the 
door and leave it behind.” (P. 239 f.) 


Having thus relegated the church to the scrap-heap of use- 
less institutions, and eliminated God from this universe, Mr. 
Wiggam proceeds to introduce his readers to the new philoso- 
phy of naturalism. Again and again he goes into raptures over 
its appeal to life and duty. You can catch something of its 
spirit from this passage: 

“The high philosophy of science gives a man no resting 
place in the everlasting arms, but in its stead, the gay enter- 
prise of breaking open the door to every mystery, and gaining 
new mysteries deeper than any of which the somnambulistic 
mystic ever dreamed. He knows no peace except the peace of 
abandoned daring, no salvation except the rapturous gaiety of 
utter adventure. This, to him, is the peace that passeth under- 
standing, because it gives him new understanding, the virile 


understanding of the happy warrior in the forgetful moments 
of battle.” (P. 252 f.) 


Then he remarks: 


‘This was the kind of peace that came to Jesus, and that 
came to Nietzsche, bravest soul since Jesus—a soul gloriously 
wrong perhaps in many details of technical knowledge, but 
gloriously right in his fearless questioning of the universe, and 
his own soul” (p. 253). 


We are perfectly willing to concede that this was the only 
kind of peace which came to Nietzsche; but a peace of mind that 
sends a man into the insane asylum in middle life is not any 
too attractive an offering for those who are seeking peace. If 
the historical evidence is to be taken into consideration, this is 
not the kind of peace which Jesus possessed and which He was 
so anxious to give to His disciples. If Mr. Wiggam desires to 
persuade his readers that it is their duty to trust intelligence, 
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he will have to acquire the habit of being more accurate in his 
statements. 

Upon every occasion he goes out of his way to class 
Nietzsche with Jesus as an equally great person. Now Nietz- 
sche was not “gloriously wrong” simply in the details of his 
technical knowledge; he was “gloriously wrong” in his spirit 
and in his fundamental attitude toward evidence, truth, and 
morality. And he not only led the individuals who followed 
his philosophy and teaching, but the nation also, into the very 
same pit of destruction into which he plunged. Any person whose 
moral perspective is so defective that he does not instinctively 
sense the radical difference between Nietzsche who is “gloriously 
wrong” and Jesus who is gloriously right, is hardly a safe guide 
to aspire to lead the human race away from the ancient Mount 
Sinai, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Rule to the 
new Mount Sinai—the laboratory—with its Decalogue and new 
moral codes. 

It is not at all surprising to find Mr. Wiggam writing this 
brilliant, witty, but demoralizing book. The discouraging fea- 
ture in the situation is that scientists and scholars of the stand- 
ing of those whose endorsements are on its folder, should so 
heartily recommend this book as scientifically sound and valu- 
able from the educational and moral standpoint. So long as the 
new Mount Sinai, the laboratory, sends forth its choicest 
products with such defective moral discernment, it will find it 
difficult to convince the average person, as well as the specialists 
in ethics, psychology, and philosophy, that its new Decalogue 
is “as divine, as sacred, as inspired as the old.” 

Apert CLrarkeE WYCKOFF. 


6 
TuEroLocicaAL EpucaTion In AMERICA 


This volume is the result of the study of one hundred and sixty- 
one theological schools in the United States and Canada, in 


6 Theological Education in America. By Robert L. Kelly, LL.D., Ex- 
ecutive arcane Council of Church Boards of Education. . With a Fore- 
word by Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent, D.D. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1924. Pp. 456. 
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which questions respecting the efficiency of the seminary in 
training competent pastors and prophets are considered.in con- 
nection with the quality and fitness of their students for aca- 
demic and pastoral leadership. The curricula of the various 
seminaries were examined with great care, and conservative yet 
serious consideration is given to the types of ministerial char- 
acter which are created by these institutions. 

A catchy phrase characterizing the whole subject matter is 


* and the fearlessness of the author 


“ministers in the making,’ 
and his moderation of judgment in the face of conditions, is 
apparent. They are illustrated by the following quotations 
which, apart from the text, seem destructive and pessimistic, but 
in their context point to direct constructive and helpful sub- 
jects: “Many seminaries could scarcely qualify as educational 
institutions.” ‘‘Some of the seminaries are virtually untouched 
by the progress and methods of science.” ‘The influence of 
some seminaries tends toward divisiveness.” ‘Apparently they 
[the seminaries] do not know how their money is spent. If they 
know they do not tell.” 

The reviewer is interested especially in the author’s discus- 
sion of the personnel in this study, which covers personal 
records of seven thousand, five hundred out of nine thousand 
theological students in this country. The typical student now 
preparing for the ministry is in the twenty- or thirty-year age 
group. He is likely to have been brought up on the farm, is a 
high school graduate who has studied three or four years in 
college, and has felt a definite vocational call. He has migrated 
from his-home state to another to attend the seminary of his 
choice, prefers a city environment both for the training and for 
the pastorate, receives free tuition for his professional educa- 
tion and may receive aid for living expenses, and expects to 
keep a permanent denominational connection, which will largely 


influence his life. 


‘Since the separation of church and state and with the 
changing conditions of the last century, the ministry and the 
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church have evolved out of their colonial status. Originally 
the pivot of society, they have now become one of the many 
forces weaving the social fabric. This evolution of status is 


popularly called loss of prestige and the decline of the minis- 
try.” (P. 154.) 


At present one-half the students come from the homes of 
farmers or ministers, yet few seminaries depend entirely upon 
local state patronage, and those most largely attended are in 
cities with university facilities. Chicago is designated as the 
greatest seminary center in the United States. The interchange 
gards his denomination and not his seminary as his alma mater. 
of students in these seminaries, between cities and nations, tends 
to develop a release from provincialism and to establish breadth 
in training and culture. In the freedom of choice exercised by 
the candidates for the ministry there is also a large interchange 
denominationally. Of 7,522 cases reported among seminary 
students, 44 per cent. have college degrees, 5,000 have some 
college training, 410 are known to be of seminary post graduate 
status. 

The author, by the compilation of his table and the presen- 
tation of such facts as are given above, gives data worthy of 
most careful and serious consideration on the part of those who 
are concerned with having real leaders intellectually and 
spiritually in our ministry. While the great majority of semi- 
nary students are in the institutions of their own denominations, 
denominational emphasis and curriculum bring the student, at 
the end of his seminary course, to the position in which he re- 
gards his denomination and not his seminary as his alma mater. 

Often the work in the ministry, coupled with the training, 
results in an isolation from life and in a preoccupation with 
social activities which limit the seminary graduate to an ever 
narrowing field of experience. The colonial tradition was that 
of a prophetic ministry, and even this ministry was trained in 
the light of the needs of the church and its people. 

“Three hundred years of evolution away from the family 


church and the individualistic idea of salvation brought from 
the continent, reveal the church as increasingly malleable, min- 
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istrant to the community, distributor of good works and vehicle 
of philanthropy. The ‘meeting house’ does not now express the 
function of the church. . . . To the traditional conception 
of the church as the ecclesiastical institution of religion, there 
must be added the present expression of the church as a prac- 
tical working agency.” (P.179 f.) 


For ministry in such an organization the demand of the 
time is, as the author implies but does not state, for people of 
advanced training and experience in many lines of social inter- 
est and contact, in addition to the highest ecclesiastical prepa- 
ration. To secure such preparation requires more than the 
original seminary training and justifies the demand for minis- 
ters with academic preparation and training which shall make 


them respected for their accomplishments, outside as well as 


inside ecclesiastical lines. 

The stimulating suggestion with reference to financial re- 
ports in theological seminaries is revealed in this extract from 
the paragraph on accounting: 


‘Accounting methods vary from that of the expert account- 
ant employing the latest facilities to the single entry daybook 
and ledger kept in the spare time of a professor, or a student 
working for a scholarship” (p. 208). 


Reports from seventy-two seminaries show that a certified 
public accountant audits the books annually in fifty-five cases. 
The others have miscellaneous methods of auditing, more or less 
effective, but not usually recognized as modern business 
methods. The membership on boards of trustees reported in 
this study vary from one hundred and twelve to three. 

“Many seminaries would profit by a larger membership 
of qualified laymen on their boards. Laymen selected because of 
large experience in financial matters and because of their repre- 


sentative place in the community, add much wisdom.” (P. 
215.) 


Here are excerpts touching upon various phases of the — 


problem of theological education as dealt with in this book: 
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“The seminaries for the most part recognize themselves as 
professional schools founded and perpetuated for definite types 
of training. They are producing a specialized product. The 
implication must be guarded against that healthy denomina- 
tional loyalty is produced only in the seminaries that require 
of their faculty members a strict denominational allegiance.” 
CP. 216.) 

“Obviously, since the seminary is a vocational school, it 
must teach theology” (p. 218). 

* - under whatever auspices it is conducted, upon 
whatever academic grade the work is carried on, the seminary 
should teach students. The emphasis has been very largely upon 
subject-matter. Knowledge must be humanized.” (P. 219.) 

“The didactic if not dogmatic methods of teaching, which 
are very prevalent, tend to emphasize in the student’s mind the 
authority of men. Prophetic preachers may be spoiled through 
theology if that theology is after the tradition of the elders and 
not after Christ.” (P. 236 f.) 

“Prophets are men who have had a first-hand experience 
with God and who have the courage to proclaim the truth that 
has been delivered to them. The seminaries that make possible 
this experience and that assist in developing this courage, are 
not failing ‘to produce a prophetic ministry.’” (P. 237.) 


The reading of the entire book discloses a number of very 
carefully compiled tables,the data of which have been properly 
digested and reported on in this volume. Many inferences and 
implications that are justified from the study of the data have 
not been worked into the report, perhaps for fear of making 
it too pessimistic or, in other cases, too optimistic. What has 
been stated seems to have been arrived at after careful consid- 
eration and after an evident attempt to use due moderation. The 
whole study is a splendid challenge to self-examination on the 
part of the ministry and the seminaries in the light of many 
adverse criticisms against practices as they are revealed in this 
study. The author’s conclusions are such as to give many help- 
ful suggestions for the reorganization in the methods of theo- 
logical education. Dr. Kelly is entitled to great credit for 
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brought forth so acti a result. 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. eat Mises ue this book, says 


with Ceci freedom from partisan bias.” The volume abot : 
have very general reading on the part of those interested in theo- 
logical education. 


Joun ANDERSON Woop. | 


